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ABSTRACT 

Using a new telephone-observation methodology which 
permitted low-cost observation of home television viewing behaviors, 
this study examined how families use home television , parental 
involvement in their children's television viewing, and families' * 
educational use of hbme television. Following initial calls to 2,922 
household phones, a total of 490 families with school-age childreh at 
home were identified. Findings indicate that in families with young 
children, parents view television with their children about half of 
the time during evening hours; however, family conversations 
concerning the viewing occur only about 10% of the time. Only about 
8% of the families studied watch television programs for educational 
purposes, and more than half of the parents do not think their 
children learn from television programs. Family parameters, home 
environment, child parameters (e.g., age) appear to influence. family 
usage of television, while the number o£ parents present in the _ 
family does not. Appendices to this report include data gathering 
instruments, 1981 spring telephone survey results, and -tables 
displaying results of special analyses of the data. (LMM) 
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ABSTRACT 

• \ 

American children spend more of their waking'hours watching televisionx 
than. in any other activity. Television viewing is the predominant family 
activity. A large number of studies have generated evidence 'that children 
learn and mis-learn much from television. Television has become one of the 
prime educational resources. In controlled studies* the evidence indicates 
that parents' involvement in their children's television viewing is the 
critical element determining the educatidh benefits of children 1 s television 

viewing experiences'/ However, little is known about family television viewing 

* . - ■ ... . • 

behaviors in the home. Virtually all of the available data were acquired 
through self- report studies . Since most television viewing behaviors are out 
of awareness 3 self- report data are suspect and often have been found to be 
contradictory. A new telephoj^-obseryation^methodology was developed that 
permitted reasonably accurate Observation of television viewing behaviors in 
the home at a low cost and which is compatible with sophisticated sampling 
techniques* xV ' 

A total' off 2,922 household phones were called. Excluding households not 
at home or refusifig to participate, 1,298 households provided information in 
the study. A .total of 490 households were families with school-age children 
at home, 

The study provided important insights into how families use home tele- 
vision, parental involvement, in their children's television viewing, and 
.families* educational use of home television. In general, it was found that 
in families with young children, parents viewed television with their children 
about half of the time durinci evening hours. However, family conversations 
about the television program occurred only about 10% of the time. Further, 



only about 8% of families with young children watched, a television program 
for educational purposes, and more than half of the parents did not think 
their children learn from television programs. 

It was hypothesized that family parameters would influence family use t of 
television. Although there may be distortions in the data from the sub-sample 
of families with young children, the data do indicate that Mexican American 
parents view television with their children less frequently than do Anglo or 
black parents. >' Further, family conversations while viewing television are 
much less frequent in Mexican American families. There appears to be -no sub- 
stantial differences in the proportion of Anglo, black, and Mexican American 
families viewing television programs for educational purposes. Though, black 
parents are more skeptical that their children learn from television programs. 

. The general environment of the family appears to influence families' use 
of television. For particular, families in rural settings appear to be less 
likely 'to have family conversations about a- television prog ram v an"d much less 
likely. to watch television for educational purposes. Finally,- fewer parents 
in "rural families believe their children learn from television. \ 

It was thought that the number of parents present in .the family would\ 
greatly alter the family's use of home^t'elevf sion; however, the data do not 
support this hypothesis. While, single parents are much more likely to view 
television with their children, there are no- dramatic differences between 
single-parent and two-parent families in the areas of family conversations 
while viewing television reasons for watching television, or parental belief 
that their children.- -learn from television. 

The second hypothesis was that .child parameters would affect television 
viewing behaviors. The data indicate that in families with high-school -age 
children., there is less frequent parent-child co-viewing of television, fewer 



family conversations about television programs, less frequent television 
viewing for educational purposes, and less belief that children 1 learn frqm . 
television" programs, than in families with grade-school -age children. 

• • • • . . 

The third hypothesis was that parental involvement would influence the 
educational benefits of children's television viewing. The data appear to 
indicate that in families where^oarents co-view with their children more fre- 
quently, there are more parent-child conversations about television programs, 
more television viewing for educational purposes, and a greater belief that 
children learn from television programs. 

The overall picture of family television viewing, however, is that while 
television '.viewing is a dominant, if not almost a constant, family activity 
for most families with children during" most evenings, television viewing is 
not a joint activity in that family conversations about television are rare 
events, television .viewing is not planned, program selection is not i family 
decision; and television viewing itself is an inexpensive and easy way to fill 
the evening hours. Further, the overwhelming proportion of parents do not 
believe that children learn from television. 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSE- 



The critical issue of children educationally benefiting from television 

programming appears to involve' the extent and nature of parental involvement, 

•' ... . { 

especially parental conmentary and mediation of programming content. Several 

studies have provided strong evidence that parental involvement is. the 

determining factor. While the evidence indicates that parents .can help 

-their children to learn from TV, very little is known regarding how often 

and in what ways parents do attempt to make their children's TV viewing 

educational . 

Television aM x parental involvement is a particularly critical issue 
for most c'ontemporary^iinlie?- Television has become a primary educational 
resource for most students. x For a society which relies upon an educated and 



informed publicVit is becgming inereasingly imperative that children and 
families utilize television as'an education resource (Corder-Bolz , 1980). 
It is now evident that there is an important need to understand how families 
use television* and .then to develop strategies for encouraging more educational 
utilization of television. * .* 

This study^Was i designed ta<nd conducted to provide information on a 

variety of potentially important questions regarding parent involvement and 

/ ■ * . . * . P 

children's educational use of television" the general model of FAMILY AS 
EfltJCATOR; Utilizing Television as an Educational Resource , presented in 1 
Figure 1, is proposed as an organizational approach of structuring the 
many possible elements and their inter-relationships. It is hoped that the 
current study will provide descriptive information about famfl-ies with . . 
children and how they .educationally use and benefit /from television programming 



FIGURE 1 
FAMILY AS EDUCATOR: 
Utilizing TV « an Educational Resource 
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The model suggests five major kinds of variables: Family as Educator, 
Television as an Educational Resource, Educational Methods, Learner, and 
Educational- Objectives. While many hypothesized elements will need to be 
explored in experimental settings (e.g., tje relative effectiveness of direct 
'mediation and indirect mediation, or the interactive effects^of mediation 
method and age of/ child), a descriptive data base is first needed for most 
of the variables! v „Thus the current study, collected descriptive data on what 
different kinds/of families (e.g., Anglo, Black,. Mexican American, urban, 
suburban, rural, single-parent, two-parent) and different ages of children 
did while watching television. In particular,, it was hypothesized that . 
family conversations about television prbgram^content, the family members 
co-viewing, and the regularity and/or planfulness of viewing would be impor- 
tant family behaviors to monitor. Finally, information on whether the 
family was viewing a program for educational purposes and what parents 
thought their children were learnings from a program was also collected. The 
data collected from families regarding these variables provide the nee 
description information of what families do when they view television, and 
provide the needed foundation from which to develop and explore experimental 
hypotheses about causal relationships among the many elements of family 
television viewing at home. " . 




SCOPE- OF REPORT 

* . * 

this report attempts to clarify the issues of families^use of televisor 
and the potential educational' benef its. The relevant scientific literature* 
is reviewed and potentially important parameters are isolated and discussed. 
A model of family use gf television is developed. The^ design, of a study to' / 
collecttthe needed descriptive information of fam1 lies' activities while , 
viewing television, especially activities that could be related to television 
viewing as an. educational experience is completed. Finally, the data are 
presented and tne implications are reviewed. • 



' \ RE-VIEW OF RELEVANT LITERATURE . ■ ;. 

<\ ■ ; ... ■ ■ . ■■ ' 

The fifeld of television research, lacks an accurate description of how 

different kinds of families use television. ' A major problem in researching 

family use of TV is the reliance upon self-report (Dorr, 1978). 'Even on 

— . 0 
the issue of how much TV children watch; reports vary so widely that,. one .must 

r ' i ' ' , \". 

question' the validity of reported correlations, between viewing and other 

variables. Lo.Sciuto (1971) found that people reported a range of 183 •. 

minutes per day for .an "average" .day to 105 minutes on an average diary 

day's viewing. Roper (.1971) reported 170 minutes and Nielsen 0 9/0). reported 

190-220 minutes average viewing per day. In comparing taped in-home obser-> 

vations with diary-reported viewing., Bechtel , Achelpohl, and Akera (.1972) 

found a strong tendency to over-report viewing time. Lyle (1972) suggested 

that the question of amount of .TV viewing time is perhaps not very important, 

.but it is merely an example of a very simple question, that is not answered 

because of the myriad difficulties arising from self-report or parental^ 

report of child TV viewing behavior. '. 

Children Learning from Television 

Children watch a lot of television and learn many things from television 
While the available evidence is contradictory regarding the impact of tele- 
vision upon children's academic development, nonetheless, there are over- 
whelming data which indicate that children- not.only' learn from television 
programming, but also'^learn a. diverse array of things. Postman (.1979) argues 
f orceably that TV is a curriculum, is children's first curriculum, and in 
many ways may be children's most effective curriculum. 



"Many studies have found that television programming is .very effective 
in a. number of specific areas. ' Regarding children's/knowledge of the working 
world and occupations and children's occupational 4 aspirations, television, 
has proven to be a very. effective teacher. DeFleur. and DeFleur (196 v 7) 
reported that "a considerable amount ; of information about occupational^ roles 
is gained from the medium" (p. 785) and that "the influence of television as 
-a learning source was substantial concerning the 'social rankings of occupa- 
tions" (p. 787). DeFleur and DeFleur concluded that "television is'a more 

" ' i ' ' 

potent source- of occupational status knowledge than either persbnal contact 
or the 'general community culture" (j967; p. 787). These^ findings have been 
replicated and expanded. Jeffries--Foj< and Signorielli (1978) found children's 
conceptions of occupations to be consistent with televised portrayals. 
In experimental studies of traditional and non-traditional televised por- 
trayals of occupations, television was found to be an effective teacher 
(Miller and Reeves 1975; O'Bryant and CorderrBolz, 1978a, 1978b). In a lijrge 
quasi-experimental study involving two cities in which currently syndicated 
daily TV series had not been available- in the other,city during the last 
five years, Abel, Fontes, Greenberg and Atkin (.1980) found that "being exposed 
to the programs'substantially alters selected perceptions of occupational 
'roles and.,. exposure definitely affects the child's aspirations for the occu- 
pations and their evaluation of the role" (Greenberg, 1980, p. 20). 
Similarly, NunnelTee and Corder-Bolz (.1980) reported that the portrayal of 
occupations in commercials could directly affect children's knowledge of 
occupations, and their aspirations for the occupations. 

'in the area of -children's attitudes toward the elderly, Gerbner and 

- ^fgnoTTeT IT~(W9^ 
more frequently are more likely to believe the -common television portrayal 



of older people as being not alert and-not capable. Korzenny^and Nevendorf 

(1979) found- analogous results with adults, including the elderly, 

' • ■ . '..'""* i ' 

Similar results have been found in the area of children's attitudes 

regarding sex roles. Beuf (1974), McGhee (1974) and Corder-Bolz | (1 980a) • 
have found that television's modeling of sex-related roles can be| a very 
effective curriculum with children. Similarly again, the developing 
evidence suggests that television programming effectively teaches children 
beliefs and values regarding family structure and family rote.s. Hines, 

Greenberg, and Buerke1-(:l-977-)-found -that-* te-l-ev-i^4on^art-raya-l-of--famil-ies 

may teach vtewing' 9 children how family members should communicate with each 
other*. Walters (.1978) suggests that television portrayals may be altering 
children's beliefs about how parents and children should behave. Preliminary 
findings from' a project by Buerkel-RothfussJ Greenberg , and Nevendorf 
(reported in .Greenberg, 1980) provide further evidence that television por- 
trayal s of f ami 1 i es have a. direct impact on ■ chi 1 dj^eiVs percei ved realities 
of family behaviors and family^roTesT ■ 

'* While the above appears to be a'.lengthy list of areas in which television : 
provides an effective curriculum, in actuality the list is much longer-. 
There is at least limited evidence that- children learn about social issues, 
political issues, about other cultures and other historic and future times, 
and about geography and animals from television. Indeed, as Corder-Bolz •• 
(1980a). asserts, "it is important to realize that there are many issues • 
presented„on television. .. (in many) cases television may be the sole source 
of information." (p . 116). 



Children Mis^learning from Television "V 



A disturbing aspect of children's learning via'television is that often 



children. do not understand nor realistically interpret what they see and 
hear on television. Tn a study using\an episode from ALL IN THE FAMILY, 
Meyer (.1976) found that children as old as 12 years failed to understand 
the major points of the. plot; When asked what they saw in a television 
program, childre^ will report the visually portrayed acts and events rather 
than the plot or story. While large portions i>f the story line in television 
. programs are presented by the verbal interactions among characters and events 
and consequences are implied as the program goes from one scene to the next, . 
* ' children appear to be unaware of the developing story and instead perceive 
most television programming as a series of discrete, independent "picture" 

actions.. •» — 

Further, young children do not understand the motives and consequences . 

of acts portrayed in television* programs (Collins, 1973). Additionally, 

' Collins found that young children will often evaluate television characters 

in terms- of the consequences^ their acts, e.g., aggressors were bad 

because they were sent to^fil' Collins* and Westby (1975) found that young 

• children wou~ld come to "different -interpretations of inter-scene, relationships 

.. than adults* would have. made themselves or would expect of children" (p. 6). 

-' For example, in a study using an episode from' ADAM-12 ~in which grade school 

.' students playing hookey from school were taken to the police station to wait 

for their-parents, four- and five-year-old children viewing the episode 

leaT^d about playing hookey fras school but failed to learn that .It is wrong. 

Similarly, young children fail to understand television commercials (e.g., 

Wartella and Ettera, 1977; Ward, 1972; Wartella, 1980). Even adolescents 

fail to maturely interpret television portrayals. In a study of 13- to 

18-year-old girls, Corder-Bolz and Cox (1980) found that 33% 'of the girls 

thought of adult heterosexual relationships portrayed in television programs 

erJc • • > • h, 8 ^ 



as being similar to real life relationships. Even more disturbing, in a 
comparable sample of pregnant adolescent (unmarried) girls, 70% regarded the . 
television portrayals as being realistic. Although there are little avail- 
able data , many parents and educators believe that adolescents may similarly 
misinterpret television portrayals of drug use, the use of physical force to 
resolve conflict,' and other social behaviors.' 

Children and youth learn many things from television. As Corder-Bolz 
(1980b) suggests, for a large proportion of American children, television has 
become the number one teacher and the number one parent. Television has be- 

/ 

come, our most influential educator. It presents a very wide range of infor- 
mation. Because o*f its visual format, its' use is less restricted by- a child's 
ability to read or to understand a particular language. Children clearly 
find television more accessible than books, newspapers or magazines. However, 
an important problem with television as teacher is that many of the students 
fail to understand or maturely interpret the curriculum content. . Thus two - 
basic questions need to be answered: 

1, , how can home television be used as an educational 

resource, and 

2, how can families be encouraged to use television • 
for' educational objectives? ' 

Educational Use of Television 

There is little literature on current or potential educational uses 
of television. The few articles and books written in the area contain even 
less scientific data. In the absence of previous work to build upon, it/ 
.may. be reasonable to propose /four categories of educational uses of television 

Viewin g education programs . The PBS stations as well as many commercial 
stations broadcast educational- programs as regular . series and as special 



programs! SESAME STREET, ELECTRIC COMPANY , THE BODY HUMAN, the CBS Reading 
Program, and the NBC Special Treats are well known examples. Some families 
purposefully watch such programs because of the educational -value for their 

children. . 

Viewing informative programs . Many commercial television programs such 
as documentaries, news programs and docu-dramas are perceived by parents 
as being educational. ROOTS and ELEANOR are the probably best known ex- 
amples. These programs often present carefully researched information. , 

Evaluating all TV programming. . All television viewers, especially, young 
■ viewers, can learn more from a television program by evaluating the program 
content. Television; A Family Focus , published by SEDL under a contract . 

• with USOE, is an example of encouraging children and their parents, to learn 

' more from television by asking questions about the programs during and after 
viewing. Children can learn about life situations' by asking questions such 

* as, "Are the characters realistic?",' "Is the situation realistic?", "What 
would I do?" Children can learn- about different people and historic time 
periods by analyzing programs such as LITTLE HOUSE ON THE PRAIRIE. Children 
can learn about emotions, motives, and values by thinking and talking about 
almost any dramatic television program. 

' Special educational uses of TV. As Potter (1976), DeFranco (1980), 
and others have suggested, there are a multitude of ways in which television 
can be used to teach specific skills. The various patterns and visuals 
• can be used to teach shapes and colors. The number of commercials, the number, 
of Characters, the number of objects, etc, can be used to teach counting 
. -skills'. Creative and critical thinking can be taught by turning off the 
sound and asking the students what is being said. Similarly, the video 
' can be turned off and children can be asked to imagine what is happening. 

9 ' • , 10 
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Students can practice their grammar lessons by looking for grammatical 
mistakes in television commercials. As Rosemary Potter says, the potent*l . 
is limitless. - . ■ 

Families' Educational Use of Television 

There is little literature on the issue, of families' educational use 
of television, and even less data. The limited data, however, do permit 
some insight. For example, apparently families make little use of educational 
television programs. The 1977 Nielson data indicate. that approximately 
11 million 2- to 11-year-old children watched prime time television. The 
average 2- to 5-ye'ar-ol.d watched 29 hours per week- of television programming, 
with 24% of the viewing occurring during prime' time, 28% during the after-., 
noon .and; early evening, and .29% during the day. The average 6- to 11-year-old 
watched almost 27^ hours of television programming, with 35% occurring during 
the afternoon and early evening, and 29% during prime time. The MUPPETS 
was the highest ranked program among 2- to 11-year-old children with a 
19.8% share^of that audience. THE BRADY. BUNCH followed'with a 18.6% share,' 
WONDERAMA with a 15.5% share, DAKTARI with a 14.5% share, GILLIGAN'S ISLAND 

,.p; ! .-with a. 13.1%-share, MY THREE SONS with a 12.5% share, and BEWITCHED and 
v4 MIGHTY MOUSE with a. 12.0% share. -" " . , , 

' ! In a study by LeRoy (1978) in six cities, it was found that of the 

day-time viewing households with children,, approximately 23% viewed only 
children's programs, approximately 21% viewed only non-children's programs ^ 
and 16%. viewed both kinds of. programs. Approximately 41% of the 2- to 
' 6-year-old children and approximately 11% of the 7- to r 12-year-old children 
viewed SESAME STREET at least once during the week of the study. Approx- 
imately 22% of the 2- to 6-year-old children and 7% of the 7- to 12-year-olds- 
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viewed. ELECTRIC COMPANY at least once. For MR. ROGERS, 21% of the 2- to ■ 
6-year-oW children and 6% of the 7- to 12-year-old children viewed at least 
once. For ZOOM, approximately 12% of the 2- to 6-year-old children and 
7% of the 7- to 12-year-old children viewed, at least" on'ce during the week. , 

Even more discouraging, ina study of viewership of ESAA television 
series by Applied Management Sciences (1978), it was found that 3% of 1st 
graders, 2% of 2nd graders, and 0% of' 7th and 10th graders watched CARRAS- 
COLENDAS at least once during the; week prior to the study. Similarly, 1% 
of the 1st graders and 10th graders, and 3% of the 4th and 7th graders 
watched INFINITY FACTORY at least once. Five percent of the lst\graders, 
355 of the 4th and 7th graders, and 1% of the 10th graders -watched* REBOP 
at least once. Three percent of the 1st graders and 2% of the 4th graders 
watched VEGETABLE SOUP at least once. In terms of students who "ever" 
watched any particular series, the viewership percentages generally increased 

to .15% to 20% points.. 

' '• • . . ■ 1 

Parental Involvement . 

The limited available data also suggest that parental Involvement in 
children's television viewing is very limited. Greenberg, Ericson and Vlahos 

(1972) stated that television is generally not accompanied by any signi- 
ficant family interaction toward the television or program content. Bower 

(1973) found that from" 25% to 46% of parents attempted to "control" their 
children' s television 'viewing, depending upon the education level of the 
parents. Bower's data further suggests that parental control is not related 
to. the age of the child, or children but likely a function of the family's 
culture as represented by parents.' education level. Ward, Wackman and 
Wartella ,(197|7) found a very, low incidence of parent-child discussions 



about television commercials. Robertson, Rossiter and, Gleason (1980) 
found "moderate" parent-child interactions regarding certain categories of 
commercials. Mohr (1976) ii a large survey study reported, "The vast 
majority of the students reported no parental guidance on the viewing of 
each evening television program listed in the questionnaire." . (p. 124). • 
Eighty-eight percent of the students reported receiving no parental guidance 
on .75 of the 86 programs included in the study. The interesting question 
raised by the Mohr study is that having observed the relatively low incidence 
of parental guidance, what kinds of programs are the object of parental 
guidance? Students reported receiving positive parental guidance for 
programs such as. local news, 60 MINUTES, WILD KINGDOM, CAPTAIN ,& TENNILLE, 
HAPPY DAYS, LITTLE HOUSE ON THE PRAIRIE, MONDAY NITE FOOTBALL and STARSKY 
AND HUTCH. Students a 1 so /reported receiving negative parental guidance , 
for such programs" as SYBIL, RICH MAN, POOR MAN II, EXECUTIVE SUITE, FAMILY, '. 
MAUDE and SONNY AND CHER. However," there was a positive correspondence 
between the nature of the parental guidance reported by the students and their 
preference for programs. 

a • a ■ , 

In a study by Corder-BOlz and Marshall (1980) involving: 3,321 families, 
52% of the parents, reported that they "always" or "often" try to limit the 
amount of their children.' s viewing. Seventy-nine percent reported that they 
were able, to control television's influence on their children. .However, 
only 54% of the parents reported talking. to their children about specific 
programs. Even these data can be expected to be inflated by the social 
desirability of the responses being solicited. Interestingly, more Anglos 
(37%) felt that television influenced their children's values than did ' 
Blacks (21%) or Mexican Americans (28%). 'An unexpected finding is that 
apparently the parents were much more likely to talk about programs which 



reflected their own (views, rather than to discuss a TV program to overcome • 
negative portrayals. 1 

In a large interview study, Martin and Benson (1970) found "the working 
class child watchesj TV more but is less likely to discuss the educational 
implications of whajt he sees' with his father" (p. 413). Similarly, working 

f ' - ' 

class fathers reported the greatest use of parental rules for TV viewing 
(with upper, mtddlje, and lower class fathers' reporting less 'use -of TV rules) , 
but there apparently was a positive linear relationship between the father's 
education and usejof TV rules. The data also indicated a strong positive 
relationship for Social class and parents' education with "parental use 
of- TV as an educational aid." Seventy-three percent of : the upper class 
fathers and 75% of the upper class mothers reported using television as an 



educational aid j in ^contrast to 57%'of the fathers and 63% of- the mothers 



in the working class sample reporting such use. Similarly, '81% of the 
professional fathers in comparison to 50% of the less-than-high-school- 

' educated- falheis reported jjsjng TV as an educational aid. While these data . 
suggest that parents .who al ready have a demonstrated concern for educational 

: achievement re'port using television for educational purposes, an 'alternative 
interpretation is. that'the higher educated interviewees were more sensitive 
or alert to the social desirability of their responses. However, Dervin 
(1970) also reported that youth from Tower inc'ome.and from Black families 
experienced /less parental control of viewing. Further , Bower (1 973 )_ reported 

- that college educated parents were more likely' to control their* children" s 

'television/viewing than parents with a grade school education. 

. ' - ' 

Parental Mediation 



An i/mportant issue in families' educational' uie of television is 

O I . • ... ,,,, ' 14 



that several .'studies have found parents as well as parent surrogates can 

be very effective in enabling children and youth, to better understand and 

more realistically interpret television content. Perhaps the earliest 

... • '• > * 

study to suggest that- adult co-viewing with a child can change the impact 

of television content is one by Hicks (1965) in which an adult's comments 
(either positive or negative) about a program portraying the use of violence 
affected the degree of aggression exhibited by children in a post-test 
situation. Children who viewed the program with an' adult who made positive 
.comments 'about the televised violence showed more aggression than children 
Who. heard the adult make a negative evaluation of the televised violence: 

- Other evidence of the significance of positive'- impact of family verbal 
Interaction- during viewing is found in. Bogatz and Ball's (1*971) first-year 
evaluation of SESAME STREET: children who watched and" learned more came 
from homes where the mother watched the program" with the child and where 
the mother talked with the child about the show. Later, Salomon (1974) 
found that, when mothers were encouraged to watch SESAME STREET with their . 
children for two hours a week;, the children (particularly the. lower-S£S 
group): developed more of the specific'cognitive s-kills the programs were 
designed to teach. 

The literature further supports the notion that other adults can affect 
what a child learns and retains from television content. Singer and Singer 
(1 974) i neluded in one of 'their treatment groups an adul t who i nvolved 
he rse Tf with the on-going program and who . called the children' s attention 
to. specific points>^The a- and 4-year-olds in that group gained significant 
more knowledge from the Episodes of MISTER ROGERS than did other groups. 

In 1976 James Walling reported results of a study in which effects 
upon first-grade children whose mothers interacted with their child during 



routine television viewing were contrasted with effects upon children in 

a "non-interaction" group whose mothers were present but who did not interact 

" . ' 0 ■ ■ ' ■ ... 

during viewing, and in contrast with effects upon children in a "control" 

group^who did not view television during the experimental period. After- 
the one-week experimental period, children in the interaction and the non- 
interaction groups had acquired a greater^abil ity to complete social problem- 
solving tasks, This was interpreted by Wa| ling to'indicate an important 
positive,- social learning aspect of ' telev i^efti programming. In addition, 
the gain for the interaction group was substantially greater, which indicates 
that mothers can successfully rnediate television content. Although the 
Wailing study is important, it suffers frormsome methodological weaknesses 
and^from a very, small sample size, i.e., frd'm seven to nine children in each- 
group. . . 

A study to explore further adult mediation of TV was conducted by Corder 
Bolz & O'Bryant (1978). Sixteen boys and sixteen' girls who were 4 to 5 
years old were randomly assigned in same-sex pairs to one of the two exper- 
imental groups. The children watched an episode from the ADAM-1 2 -series ^ 
and commercials used at the time the show/was aired in the early spring 
of 1976. - The A DAM- 12. series is considered to be a family-hour program and 

is notable' for its lack of violence and/its orientation towards children. ■• 

I 

The particular show used dealt with ch/ldren being truant from school and 

/ ■ 

subsequently getting into trouble, j 

In the first. group, pairs of children watched the. 30-mijrmte episode 
with a well-liked preschool teacher:' who made neutral comments about the 
program "(e.g., "Let's sit here and watch a TV show."). In'the second' group, 
pairs of children watched the same ADAM- 1 '2 episode with the same preschool 
teacher' who made general explanatory comments (e.g., "Oh, no, that boy is 
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in trouble." "He did not go to school when he was supposed to." -He was 

playing hookey and that -is bad."). The children who watched the program with 

the preschool teacher who talked about the program content showed a highly 

significant increase in their knowledgeof specific details of the progra 

an increase in their general knowledge of truancy ,* a decrease in e rroneo us 

• ' * > o 

knowledge of truancy, and an increase in positive attitudes. These respective 

increases and decreases were still very much evident on a one-week post-test, 

•One of the least empirical, but most provocative, studies is by Safran . 

(1976); this "is the only study in the literature in which parents, made a . 

•joint effort to control the number of hours .each day that their children , 

viewed TV. lor a four-week period, the parents of a group of 15 preschool «4\ 

age children, limited their child's viewing to just one hour a day. The 

parents kept .diaries orv what happened as they cuHai led their child's viewing. 

•Positive -effects were reported by almost all the families in the study: ; a 

• ■ ' •. u ■ ' I • - A 

once- passive small girl became less. shy and more outgoing, an over-active* 

'■./.• 

and aggressive boy' became calmer and less huytful to his pets, and, for one 

* i 

school-age c.iild in the .study, grades improved appreciably once homework was 
no 'longer done in front of the TV sec, Most importantly, the families 
experienced an increase in ' intra-family activities , and found that,commun- 
ication between all members of the family increased and improved. 

' Chaffee and. Tims (1976) reported that higher parental control over 
their children's televiewing and higher ' parent emphasis on non-aggressive 
behavior resulted in lower correlations between viewing televised violence 
and self- reported aggressiveness. However, parental interpretation of 
televised violence in, one sample (N = 147) raised the correlation, but 
in a second sample (N ■ 423) slightly lowered the correlation, ' ^ 

■ . In an early study by 'Chaffee, McLeod, and Atkin (1971) in which 



•survey and interview data were collected from junior and senior high school 
students and their parents in 1968, the viewing habits and preferences 
"of the parent and child (were found to be) related to the values emphasized 
within families." 

Atkin and Greenberg (1977) surveyed 721 children in the 4th, 6th and . 
8th grades, and additionally conducted interviews of a random subsample of 
293 mothers of.; the children. It is interesting that 49% of the mothers of 
the 4th graders reported'' providing interpretation of televised physical 
aggression,, For the mothers of 6th graders, parental • interpretation dropped 
to 45% and for the 8th graders, parental interpretation declined to 36%. 
With regard to televised verbal aggression, parental interpretation was. 
reported for. 49% of the 4th graders, 40% of the 6th graders, and 26% of the 6 
8th graders. Interestingly, with high parental mediation, the correlation 
between children's exposure to verbal aggression and the children's self- 
report of verbal aggression decreased. However, with high parental mediation 
the correlation between televised physical aggression, and children's self- . 
report aggression increased. *For televised pro-social behavior, parental 
mediation increased'the chelation between exposure and behavior. Perhaps 
most important, higher parent-child co-viewing appeared to significantly 
lower the correlations of exposure to. televised physical aggression and tele- 
Vised verbal aggression with children's aggressive behavior. 

i 1 . 

Television and Parenting 

Finally, there is a limited literature on possible, parenting approaches 
regarding television. Barcus (1969) reported ^ that parents controlled their 
child's television viewing for the following reasons: (a) that the child 
may otherwise be prematurely exposed to the adu]t world; (b) that television 



is less important than other activities (such as schoolwork and outdoor 

•play); and (c) that they were fearful that their children might imitate 

behavior in programs with themes of violence. 

Rossiter and Robertson (1975) posit four possible areas in which a 

parent can intervene and control the child's TV viewing: 

amount or number of television exposure; 

... amount of ^.viewing supervision (i.e., parental control of content); ^ 

parental co-viewing of the child's television viewing; and . 

parent-child interaction, i.e., frequency of i.ntrafamily activ- 
ities other than TV watching. 

Leichte* (1980)-, in a large interview study of -families, found television . 

to' be a significant component of many families' lives. She further found 

four different parental approaches to "mediating" the use of thi family 

television: directive, censoring, limiting and scheduling. 

...Lemon (1976) presented several parenting approaches to teaching critical 

viev/ing skills. One major- approach is discussion of the many issues related 

to television content and television viewing. The complex concept of reality 

as it applies to television content can be discussed with students. The 

' different patterns of stereotyping can be discussed with students, Lemon 

indicates, that "Parent/child co-viewing and mutual dfscussion is impoYtant ... 

because parents are themselves a primary outside Source of information" (p.- 3^ 

Exposure to magazinl¥"arW newspapers, and practice in discussing information 

from them can further hpfl-p' a jstudent. determine the! extent' of the realism 

of television programs. Lemon also suggests "that parents and children need 

to learn "more about how and why television j^'grams are produced and broadcast 

and then discuss what this suggests about the reality of program content" (p. 3) 

0' Bryant and Corder-Bol.z (1978) outlined six methods parents could use . 

to help their children acquire and use critical TV. viewing skills: 



Limited Viewing , Parents can help their children become aware. 
/ of the role an-d place of- television in their lives 4}y limiting 
/ the amouat of time they view TV. While television viSwngis a 
• legitimate activity, there is also'.a variety of other activities 
- . for all members of the family. 

Content Control . Many parental values can be communicated by 
limiting the kinds of programs children are permitted to view. 
In some cases, parents may-wish to encourage their children. to 
watch a program; in other cases, parents may wish to discourage 
or not allow. the viewing bf a program* ^ 

Purposeful Viewing . Probably the most difficult viewing skill 
to learn is purposeful viewing. Because of easy access to TV 
programming and, in many cases, its constant, presence in the 
home, many children find it "easier" . to simply watch television, 
regardless of what is on, rather than engage in another activity. 
Since this viewing skill involves. the re- formulation of .personal 
habits, it 1s often the slowest to be acquired.. 

" Direct Mediation . Parents can directly help children in the 
.-use Of specific viewing skills. By providing explanatory or 
editorial comment^,' a parent causes a child to naturally per- 
ceive the programming in a larger context. — . — 

In direct Mediation . Parents can model -critical viewing^ski^TU 
by discussing and' evaluating the program With a spouse or older 
child in the presence of their children. This unintrusively- 
teaches children not only how to critically view television but, 
' more important, that television should be vievk.<d critically. 

Springboard Technique . There are many applications' and impli- 
cations of television relevant to contemporary and personal 
■ situations. Television programming presents a wide range- -of 
human situations such as cheating,' stealing, drug abuse, and_ 
pre-marital, sex. A TV program can be' used as a neutral setting' 
for a parent to discuss a sensitive issue. As a consequence, 
the child or adolescent not only sees television as .a. source of . 
information and cultural value, but also sees those ideas and 
values in a ^larger and more mature context. 



Models of Family Use of Television 

4ased upon the available data, it.' appears that there are at least ten 
different models of family use of television. Al 1 of these approaches, to 
use of home .television are probably further modified by a number of famfly 
characteristics. In addition, the ten models are not necessarily mutually 



exlcusive. in that a family may incorporate two or more into their family 



lifestyle.. 

* ■ 

. • La-issez-faire : Parents don't regulate or control children's television 
i - v i eW i n g. Wrthin & the limits .of school and bedtime schedules, the - 

children mostly watch what they want to, .when they want to. .There of 
course is usual 1'y a "negotiation" process to decide which program to 
watch, though some children do have their own TV. • 

Strfct TV rules' : Parents establish and enforce TV viewing time limits 
and content censorship. _• 

' ■ © 

• Babysitter : Many parents appear to use television as a convenient 
babysitter, while they' conduct other family activities such as cooking 
or cleaning." 

•> * ' 4 Tension avoidance : In at least some families, television viewing has < 
been found to be a family method of preventing or avoidihg family 

• tensions and hostilities (Rosenblatt and Cunningham, 1976). This may 

■ " * be supported by the conclusion of Chaffee and Tims (1976) that adoles- 
' . cents watched more television if they had, troubled, interpersonal re- „ 
lationships. Murray (1972) and Bailyn (1959) reported^data to support . . 
such an interpretation. But other studies have provided contradicting 
' data (e.g., Lyle and Hoffman *1 972; Chaffee and McLeod, 1972). * ^ 

~* Background noise : Medrich (1979) reported data which- supports the long 
suspected notion that in many families, television, most of thetime, 
is not watched but merely provides background noise. 

Television addiction : With many individuals watching more *than 40 
, hours of television programming per week, it appears that the term 
"addiction" may be appropriate, Some appje^r to experience, withdrawal 
symptoms when denied TV (Winn, 1978). It has been reported that on 
° the average, when the home TV is broken, it is fixed or replaced within 
•— .-. three days, . '" — - 

Family entertainment : For many families, television provides convenient, 
inexpensive, and sometimes high quality entertainment. 

At h ome education : From. several studies, it is clear that some fam- 

11 -res use television as a .means to supplement a child's formal education. 

Family co-vMewing : For many families, evening television is one of the 
few opportunities for a family to ; be together and to do something°to- 
gether. Along with bowling, camping, , ami* a few other activities, 
• television is seen as something th^ whole family can enjoy." 
' • » ' '<; '• .• "° 

No TV or limited TV : A very small; percentage of American families 
has no television,, In interviews With parents of families with no 
television, it H's often reported that having no TV in the home was an 
overt, hostile and desperate- decision to li-ve life without television., 
. / However, there are also many,,f.amiXies who are so -busy with community, 



- \ ^ ^ . ^ _ „.,,,■„,„.,..,. ../....,■, j • ....„■„. 



school, social, and job-related activities that they have little time 
or interest in television fare. . 



There is little data on what kinds of family processes are involved in 

determining family use of television. Chaffee, . McLeod and Atkins (1971)- | 

reported that perceived family communication emphasizing social conformity 

and self-expression was related to higher viewing of news programs and 

lower viewing of entertainment programs. Lyle and Hoffmar. (1972) found 

6th graders' high viewing to be related with reported low frequency of parent 

child discussions of current issues. In a large questionnaire study by 

Corder-Bolz and 0' Bryant (1 974) , -three basic family processes were found to. 

determine family. usage of television. ^ 

Authority pattern : It was generally found that patriarchal families 
■ v were more likely to control children 1 s viewing time and content but 
, less 'likely to'promote co-viewing or educational use of TV. Matri- 
archal fam.il ies were found to promote at least sibling co-viewing. 
Egalitarian families were generally found to. watch the least television 
but to watch the most educational programming. 

> ; . • 

Family organizer : It was found that the family authority figure was 
not necessarily the family "organiser". In some families, the father 
had the most authority, and established the family rules, organized 
family activities and planned family activities.^ However, in many 
families, the- father may have been the authority but-it was the mother 
who organized the family. Usually it was the family organizer who 
determined the educational uses, if any, of the family telev-ision. 

Child rearing : Several child rearing practices were also found to be 

related to fami 1 ies * us&. of televi sign, Stri ctys^J ogse ^discipl i ne 

practices and encouraging individualUy^vs. authoritarian child rearing 
practices- were highly related to parental -control of the amguntand 
content of children's television viewing. • ; 

■* ■? 
In addition, there appear several other salient family variables. FamiT 

structure probably has a strong influence on home use of .television. For 
example, single-parent families .would be likely to use television as a baby- 
sitter; in contract^ extended families would likely have more co-viewing. 
In addition, the number of children in a family also would influence the . 
amount of co-viewing and the total time the set is on'. There are also some 



limited-" data which suggest that family television usage patterns vary as a 
_.fu^4n-©f— the- fam-mesi-ethnicity, and_iDCQme^ parental., education, and t^pe 
' of habitat (i.e., urban, suburban, rural). . 
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RESEARCH HYPOTHESES 



The literature suggests thore may be three general categories of 
family- re la ted variables which affect the educational outcomes of children's 
television viewing experiences. 

1. Family parameters.... J t is hypothesized that the demographic 

. variables of ethnicity, housing environment and family structure 
directly influence"- (e.g. , family structure) or reflect other 
influential variables' (e.g. , ethnicity and housing environment) t> 
that; affect families' home television viewing environment and 
\families' . home television viewing behaviors. 
There- is at least ..limited evidence, for example, that children in 
'•.Mexican American families" are more likely than children in Anglo and Black, 
families to view television' With their parents. Families in urban environ- 
ments appear to- view television more than families in suburban and rura.l 
environments. Children in families with a single parent appear to watch 
television aloni' more tha n * c hi 1 d ren_irL_f ami J-ies-wi-t-h-t-wo-pa re vrts~ Addition a 1 i y , 
the number of children in a family, the age of the oldest child, the family's 
' income, and the Education of the'parents appear to affect a family's tele- 
vision viewing habits and_ behaviors , and appear to affect the extent and 
nature of the parents'^ involvement in.the children's television viewing. 

2. Child parameters. It is hypothesized that a child's' age will ' 



directl|y influence the kind and number of television programs' 
which aire viewed and the nature of the educational benefits 
derived from viewing television programs. / 
There is direct evidence that a child's/television viewing preferences 
and habits are to a large extent a product of the child's age. Further, 
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there ts limited evidence that a child 1 s sex influences his or her television 

viewing preferences and habits. 

3. Parental involvement . It is hypothesized that the nature and 
v- ' extent of parents' involvement in their°children's television 
viewing directly influences the educational" quality of the 
children 1 s television viewing experiences. 
There is substantial evidence that parent-child 'co-viewing* parent- ' 
parent and parent-child conversations about television content,. families 1 
planfulness in televis-ion viewing,, and families 1 reasons for television \. 
VTew.ing are important determinants of the content and complexity of a 
child's learning from -television programs. The major unanswered question 
is that of how many parents are involved in what ways with- their children's 
television viewing. . - 
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The scientific methodology to be used in a study of families' use of 
television is a -serious and? controversial issue. , 

There is little question that self-report is- a good measure of some 

things (e.g., attitudes and opinions). However, there is growing concern 

that the kinds of data needed. to understand television viewing ih the home 

can hot be obtained through se.lf-report methodologies. Much of television 

viewing behavior is out of awareness and not available for accurate 1 ., recal 1 , ■ 

and thus can not be validly measured by self-report instruments. 

• The occurrence of differences between parental, perception and ch^ld 

perception of the most basic issues (i.e., what is watched and when) a\s well . 

as more complex issues such as the nature and frequency of interaction \while 

watching TV is an important 'example of "the questiVonabJej^^djty_gX_s^lip_^_— - 

^epo^dTt^"^r^^e7g7Ericson, and Vlahose (1971), for instance, reported 

that mothers claim more family interaction occurs while watching., Martin \ 

and Benson (T970) found mothers claimed less viewing by their' children, ^ 

. ' . ' , - " 

stricter rules, and more, co-viewing than their children reported. ■ There. 

^apparently is even little agreement in individual, families as to what tele-. 

vision behavior is or means. Self-report, then, of television behavior is 

of limited use in reporting actual behavior., as opposed tp perceived-behavior. 

There is a clear need to conduct in-the-home observational studies of; 

how. families use television. However, only three studies (Bechtel, Achelpohl, 

& Akers,-1971; Frazer Meld, 1978; Lull, 1980) have attempted to observe 

4n situ family TV viewing patterns.. Bechtal et al_. videotaped and then 

classified family members ' behaviors according, to the degree of attention 



paid to the TV set. However, Bechtel defined "watching TV" as eye contact, 
which oversimplifies the complex act of watching TV. The important contri- 
bution of the Bechtel study is- the observation that "... watching television 
•is not a behavior in its own right but is a mixture with many threads of 
which the viewer Seems only partially aware. .. .Television, viewing does not 
occur in a vacuum, it is always to some degree background to a complex 
behavior in the home." 

Frazer and Reid (1978) suggested that television is a social object \ 
like any other which can be manipulated by the viewer for any number of 

social ends. In an in-home participant observation study of children's use 

V ■ • • 

of TV commercials, they found that children did not generally- pay close . 

attention to commercials because of the product or for. consumer information- 
seeking, bUt used commercials as an opportunity to initiate a desired inter- 
_acttc7ij^ithjjijtjie family setting, and-i-n general-man+pirl-ated-TV messageT" 
for their own ends, such as singing and playing games. These, findings are 
notably different from laboratory experimental findings regarding the effects 
of television advertising (e.g., Ward, .1972; Atkins, 1975) While the focus 
and the sample, of Frazer and Reid's study is small , Ihe contextual setting 
and participant observation methodology suggests a useful approach to under- 
standing total family use of^TV. ' ' '. . 

The alternatives to self-report appear to be direct observation and 
indirect observation (e.g., videotaping). An inescapable problem of obser- ■ 
nation., methodology is the impact of the observer. In an open social environ- 
ment such as a street corner and even a semi-closed social environment, 
the- impact of an observer can be minimized^ However, in a home setting, 
the social environment is a closed setting. When another person is added, 
the participants respond to and accommodate the addition. By the. very 



presence of another person, the data collected by an observer is unavoidably 
-iisiorted. Serious questions have to' : 'be raised as to the general izability 
of/the data. Another problem of participant observation retrieval has been 
tl/at replication of findings is difficult, if not impossible, particularly 
s/ince the/ data observed at a particular time by a . particular observer may 
lot' be observed by another observer at another time in quite the same way. 

A Study of Methodologies 

A. lack of methodological development has seriously flawed many studies - 
and directly inhibits further growth in the field. .Existing data suggest 
not" only that spcial .desirability distorts self-report data via questionnaire,, 
interview, and diary methodologies, but also that people are largely unaware 
oLnow much TX they waich_an.d_.of .what-.they do while-wa-tchin g. — — 

To prepare for an extensive study of how families use television 
conducted by SEDL in FY 1981, these meth5do logical questions needed to be., 
resolved. Specifically, tfn adequatelnethodological approach needed to be > 
developed to permit the subsequent collection of valid and general izable 
information. To determine the strengths and weaknesses of the several ' 
potential approaches, several different methodologies were comparatively 

evaluated. ■ \ 

•During FY 1980, SEDL conducted a methodological .study of famil.ies' 
use of television. "Eight methodologies were developed and assessed: , 
(1) questionnaire, (2) diary, (3) interview, (4) direct experimenter obser- 
vation, (5) experimenter observation via telephone, . (6) observation by family 
member, (7) audio recording, and (8) video recording. It was hqped that the 
data, would provide the basis for a comparative evaluation of the nature of 
the limitations of each metholodogy, and a determination of which methodologies 
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would be most appropriate to stud* particular kinds of variables. 

The methodological study was conducted on family use of television 
utilizing the eight different approaches, some relatively novel, some well 
known. Four variables constituted the focus of the study; (1) which family 
members watch television, (2) what else family members "do while watching, 
(3) who- talks to whom while watching, and (4) what is the content of family . 
verbal interactions while watching. ■' ■ .? . \ 

Four major conclusions were derived from the 1980 methodological study.. 

Conclusion 1 . Much of a family's TV viewing is out of awareness. 

\ : * ■ 

Furthermore, for many families, TV viewing is done in a much-larger context 
of the family members' individually arid collectively conducting family 
business. The television is o/ten a part of the background given.ocdasional ■ 

^ttenTiorTYy most famfl-y^members. While television "viewing" is a part, of j 

x Y .7 

many families'' life styles, much of the viewing behavior is secondary\to \ ? 

V • . * • * • \ ' ; \ «* 

other ongoihg activities and thus mostly out of awareness. Therefore, w'henw 

people are asked about their TV viewing behavior through such methodologies? 

as questionnaire, interview, and even diary, they are being asked about a }\ 

part ,of- the family interactions whfchJ is .reTa'ti vely .minor and not given much;. 

forethought. These methodologies, <in effect, ask the subjects to retro- * \ 

spectively create- the events th, , were not eventful at the time. The data' 

from these methodologies^appear not to provide reasonably accurate information'; 

regarding what happened, . ' 

Conclusion 2 . There are large differences across families as to how 

families use' television. The research on family use-of TV reflects a finding 

of the larger field of family research that there. is ; no single' concept of 

family. Along most major dimensions, virtually every fanii-l-y.is different. 

The variance of family use of television appears to; extend in many .different 



directions, including family size, fami structure, parent employment, parent 
education, ethnicity and housing patterns, .as well as parental attitudes 
and child-rearing pr^ctTce'iy^^ea-efore , a description of how- firni lies uset. 
television must "be based upon data gathered from many kinds of fapilles. _ ■•■ 
Insights and generalizations based upon a few families clearly wfill not 
accommodate 'the.many ways families use TV. 

iJ Conclusion 's. The introduction of an observer appears to/change the 

S = — . — - »■•"■/* 

family interaction patterns.- A fundamental assumption of observation methodo- 

• • • '•./'••.' 

logies is ||at the observe* can, with practice and training, /collect 'data 

without his or her presence.- biasing the phenomenon 'being observed. In 

open social systems such as street corners, as well as semiiclosed spcial 

systems such as classrooms, the assumpti on appears to be correct. However, 

in closed social systems, such. as_.a. famiJ.yAs. home,-. the ..daS suggest that the 



• ! •• . -" ,f / 

assumption is rarely, if ever, reasonable. In a closed spcial system, 

• M I j 

•every person accommodates every other person present! Tile introduction of 



another person, even a non-interested observer, causes af change in the 
behavior of everyone. - ' j I / N 

Conclusion 4. Most families proved to be vefy resfistant to the obse.r-% 

— ... . - ' 7 ~i 

vational methodologies, such as staff observation' and ^ideo observation. 

Less than 5$ of the people contacted ^oijld even /consider participating in - 

the staff observation. .Therefore, a seriogs question/ is, raised regarding 



7 



the generalizability of observational data effected/ from "families who'do 
volunteer for observational studies. , / / , \- 

' The best compromise methodology appeared/ to be the- telephone observation 

I ■ ■ \ ! 

The data generated are very similar to that generated by the audio tape 

■ ■ I 

andVideo tape observation methodologies, furthermore, the volunteer rate 
vas very high, over 50%. Finally, the telepWne^obsiervation 'methodology .... 



can economically meet the need for large, even national samples of families, 
therefore, iVwas concluded that, the telephone observation combined with 
questionnaire is the best methodological approach to developing a descriptive 
data -base regarding families' use of television. 
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~f ~^ " " ; : — —— PROCEDURES • • . 

Pi 1 ot Study 

In F/all 1980, a preliminary observational study was conducted. A 
combination of the telephone observation and questionnaire methodologies 
was used. Questions were asked using the telephone about the immediate, 
ongoing or-recentTy oecurnng^amily activities , especial ly regarding'tele- , 
vision viewing. A 25-item interview schedule was used which requi red approx- 
imately six minutes to' complete over the phone. A follow-up questionnaire 
was mailed to obtain information on questions of a more general nature, such 
as "What programs do your children watch for educational purposes?" . 

The households were 'randomly selected from, the Austin, Texas, telephone 
directory. Random digit dialing was explored; however, the use of the 
subject's name to initiate the phone conversation substantially increased 
the participation rate. Each household was ca] led between_7: 00 p.m. and 
9:00 p.m. on a weekday evening (i.e., Monday, fuesday, Wednesday, or.Thursday). 
While there is' considerable interest in family* use of television on the 
weekends, and during the day and afternoon on the weekdays, it Would have 
been impossible to study all the maj'o r/vvfewing times. To make the study ». 
feasible, "the prime time viewing was selected as being the most important. 
Further,' family TV viewing patterns during the day, of Saturday and Sunday, 
and on the evening of •Frfday, Saturday and Sunday appeared to be different 
from the weekday evening viewing pattern, and data from the different viewing 
periods should not be. mixed.. Thus, the study was restricted to 7:00 p.m. 
i to 9:00 p.m.,. Monday through Thursday. 

i - ' A total of 1 ,722-.househblds was included in the study. Approximately 
-28rparti ci pated and- 14% ref-used-;o-particip.ate^_Af te r three attempts, no 
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answer was obtainechfrom 31% of the households, and for another 27% the phone 
listing was no longer correct. Of the 484 participating households, 44% 
were households with two parents and at least one. child, 3.5% were single- 
parent with at least one child, and 53% were households with no children. 
The observed proportion of single-parent families -is substantially below .the 
proportion in the community, it is possible that many of the 31% "no answer" 
households were single-parent families, Another.possibil ity is that a very 
large proportion of the single-parent families does not, have their telephone 
number listed. 

Almost 80% or the two-parent families were watching television when 
ailed. Another 19% were not watching television and approximately 1.5%. 
did not have a' television. Interestingly, a relatively Mgh percentage of 
the /two-parent families, / l / 3%., reported a conversatioln>a'bou1: 'the television 
program immediately prior to the phone call. Another 17% reported conver- 
sations unrelated to the program. It was found that virtually all of the 
conversations about the television program were not with regard to the content, 
e.g,, wanted to change the channel, wanted to know the score, and "Anything-" 

■else on?" - 

*' It is interesting that in almost 50% of the households with children,' 
the children were not viewing television. Of those children who were viewing, 

60% were involved in no other activity, while the other 40% were also in- 

,••/ * 

volved primarily in homework, reading, eating and playing activities.. It 
is also interesting that of the children watching television, almost 70% 
were watching with a parent.. Thus the opportunity for parental commentary 
during television viewing is likely to be present in many families. 

* " • • - . .. * 
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Study of Families' Educational Use of TV • . 

Based upon fthe results of the Fall 1980 pilot study, several changes 
were made for the. Spring 1981 study. The telephone observation questions 
'were changed to attempt to retrieve more in-depth information about those 
relatively rare events of families using television in a manner that would 
educationally benefit their child or children. Because' two educational-use 

• • h * ■ . 

activities were of particular interest, viewing* educational/ program and 
parental commentary during viewing, several/ follow-up questions were added. 
Variables . The primary variable was the educational uses of television . 

r '- ' a . 

-in which ^families, are involved. 'In the hope^of developing a: more coftplete 
.understanding of how families educationally "use television and the -'family^.. 
. processes that, lead to family educational use of ' television, -^th^rl^Tephone,. 
observation methodology was used to obtain data' on the following questions^. ^ 
•l What 'program is being viewed? • 
^ Who is viewing the program? 

• Who selected the program? . .* • 

Did the family plan to watch the program? 
.. Does- the family usually, watch, the program? 

What other activities are occurring? 

• Have there been any 'coninen^s or discussion about t,he program? " • 
If yes, who said what, to whom?. • . 

Is there usually this kind of discussion when "the family views 
this program? ' 

The telephone interview was also used to gather basic demographic information. 
AHhough demographic information, was additionally collected with the ques- 
tionnaire, because the return rate of the questionnaires was expected to be 
about 60%, demographic questions were asked during the telephone interview 
to obtain at. least basic' demographic information on 100% of the participants. 

- \ 1 



Information was collected on the following demographic variables: 
Relationship of household members to head of household, 
"imployment status of mother.' 

Education of parents. ■ " • • - 

Atfe of parents, 

. * | • • * • v • 

r . Ag$ and sex of children. • 



Far|i'l>. ethnicity 5 



Typfe of neighborhood (urban, suburban, rural). . ^ 

Finally", the Questionnaire was used to collect information on general tele- 

\ ■ 

Visio n viewing 'j habj ts ; 



Ayerige number of hours per day each phi Id watches television, 

\ ■ ■ ' \ ' ' • 

The tiflie. limits a on the children's TV viewing. 



The content limits on children's TV viewing. 

V • - • > 

Educational programs usually .viewed. \ 



Informative programs usually viewed. | < 

Co- viewing patterns. ' ' ; . 

. ' h ■ ■ ' ■ 

How' programs were selected. 

When the television is usually turned on. 

How decision is made to turn the television on. 

What attempts do parents make to explain program content to 
their children? ■ 

The' frequency of parental commentary and explanation. 

The ■ frequency of family discussion after viewing a program. 

What programs have prompted a. family member to pursue the subject 
of the program further? 

1 Sample . The data. from the pilot study suggested that there is "great 
variance among families regarding family use of television. Furthermore, 
how any famify'uses television appeared to be dependent upon the family's 
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structure, ethnicity, values, and housing environment. . Therefore, a large 
sample with representation of Anglo, Black, and Mexican American families, 
and families living in urban, suburban, and rural locations was selected. —" r 
Given the complexity of the phenomenon and the relative uniqueness of each 
famfTylfcaise of television, the sample_.of 400 or more participating families 
was 'judged-, to be necessary, to provide sufficient representation of each 
major television viewing constellation. 

Instruments . The telephone interview schedule and tlr questionnaire 
(in Appendix A) were revised based upon the experience of the Fall 1980 
pilot study. The' telephone interview required. about ten minutes to execute, 
The revised' questionnaire was expected to require approximately the same 
amount ofTtime. 

Three hundred^telephone numbers we re j randomly selected from. .the tele- 
phone directories of 14 areas in/ the Southwest including Austin, Abilene, 
Houston, Dallas, Corpus Christ/', Waco, San Antonio, and Fort WorthrTexas; 
Baton- Rouge and Rougon, Louisiana;- and Los Alamos, Whfte Rock, Albuquerque, 
and Santa Fe, New Mexico.. Additionally, the Houston Independent School 
District provided a list or20, 000' student name/ with, their parents' name .. 



and home telephone number 
The calling procedure 

□ 

schedule: 

• Hello, my name 



from which families Were randomly selected^ 
s were outlined i/'the telephone interview 

* /■ * ■ ■ * \ ' 

mc.u, Mij „„„.v.- .s and I'm calling from Southwest Educa- 

tional Laboratory in Austin; Texas. We are conducting a national 
telephone survey on' family/TV viewing and would like to asjf you 
a few questions. Would that be all right? 

Is your TV on?; ~ , , . 

■ . * ■ ■ /' 

If TV is on, what program is on? - 

Did anyone say; something in the two minutes before the phone rang 
How many children do you have living at. home? • .' - 



What are Iheir ages? ~ _ ; 

If no, children or TV not on, .say "Thanks, goodbye," 
Who is watfching at least part of the program? 
Are they doing anything else? 
Who .selected the program?/ 
Did you plan to watch the; program? 

Does/your family usually iatch this program? 

I 

Have there been any comments' or discussions about the TV program 
since the TV was turned on this evening? 

If yes,' what? 

1 t ■ . 

~""Tf yes, who was talking cr listening in the discussion? 

Is there usually (this k^nd of) or (no) discussion whenyour 
family views this program? 

Why is your family watching this program? 

Do you think. your children are learning something from the program? 
What are they learning? 

We would also like t.Q^as;k a .few background questions. These are 
. just voluntary. 



How many TVs ^arjLjn^ou'f • home? 
What is your household structure? 
.Does the wife work outside the home? 



Do you live in an urban, suburban or. rural neighborhood? 

, Would you describe yourself as white, black, Mexican American? * 

' Thank you for helping us with our survey. We would alsojike to 
send you a more detailed questionnaire on your TV viewing habits, 
which would contain the same types of questions. In return for 
filling but' the questionnaire., we wil 1 send you a free set of 
parenting materials which contain activities such as games and 
stories for you and your children. May we send you a questionnaire: 

If yes, subject's correct address and zip code (explain subjects 
are obtained at random from the phone book),. 



Thank you. 
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' The major change. suggested by the pilot study was to determine early 
' in the phone call whether the household had' any children. If the household 

>d4d not, the call was terminated and the household was dropped from the 

t . • 

sample. If there was no answer on the first attempt to reach a household, 

. two more attempts were made .that evening. 

Sampling Procedure . . A total of 4,200 households were randomly selected 
from telephone books of cities and towns in the Southwest. Random digit 
dialing was explored; however, the use of the subject's name to initiate . 
the phone conversation substantially increased the participation rate. Each 
household was called between 7:00 p.m. and 9:00 p.m. on a weekday evening 
(i.e., Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday). While there is considerable 
interest in family use of television on the weekends, and during the day 
and afternoon on the weekdays, it would have been impossible to study all • 
the major viewing times. To make the study feasible,/ the prime time viewing 
was selected as being the most important. Further, thexNielson data 
strongly indicate that television viewing patterns during the day of 
Saturday and Sunday, and on the evening of' Friday, Saturday /and Sunday 
appeared to be different from the weekday ^evening viewing patterns, and 
data from the different viewing periods should not be mixed. Thus the study 
was restricted to 7-r00, j^m . to 9:00 p.m. Monday through Thursday. 

' Three hundrjidJ^eJjyDh^^ from each of the 

telephone directories of 14 areas in the Southwest, including Austin, 

. Abilene, Hous^n, Dallas^ ;'Corp us Christi, Waco, San Antonio, Fort Worth, Texas 
Baton Rouge and Rougon, (Louisiana; Los Alamos, Albuquerque, White Rock, and . 
'Santa Fe, New Mexico. ' Addi ti ona.Tly ,•■ the Houston Independent School District 
provided a list of 20;000 studervt names with their parents' name and-home 
telephone number from ,which • 300. families were randomly selected. Austin, 

—-Houston , Ball as , Corpus Christi, San Antonio, Fort Worth, Baton Rouge, 
■ " . ' . >38 ' 



Albuquerque, jmd~Santa Fe were selected to provide representation of 
.families in large cities and suburbs. Houston, Dallas and Fort Worth 
were selected to provide representation of black families. Austin and 
San Antonio were selected to provide representation of. Mexican American 

families- Abilene, Waco, Rougon, J.os Alamos and White Rock were selected 

w 

to provide representation of families in rural settings.. 

The telephone lists were randomly distributed to the interviewers : 
who called the phone numbers as time permitted. If there was no answer, 
up to two additional calls to the number were conducted that same 
evening. . Thus- the total sample . size. .reflects the number of families called 
rather than the number of .calls made. 



" " . S .. RESULTS . 



A total of 2,922 household phones were called/. Participating households 
numbered 1,298; another 563 households refuse^to/ participate, with another 
470 phones no longer operating and 591 households not at home. Almost 500 of 
the participating households had children living at home. A total of 443 
households had children at homeland were 'viewing television. • 

Approximately 65% of the 443 households with children and the television 
on-were Anglo.- Another 12.4% were- black, and 14.0% were Mexican American. 
Approximately 29% of the sample live?' in an Vban settings with 42.4% living 
• in a suburban setting and 17.4% living in a rural setting.. For; 15.1% of. the 

households, the oldest child was' between 1 month and 5 years old, and 18.1% 

• • / ' 

of the households had an oldest child between 6 years 'and 9 years old. For 
30.0% of the households/the oldest child was between 10 years and T4- years 
old, and 31.4%. of th</ louseholds had an oldest child between 15 years and 17 

years old, ' /\ N 

Approximately 81% of the households were two-parent families. Another 

; . y . . , : — : • : 

-^H-rKb-of^fre^ 3.8% of the 

. households were classified as "other." 

Of the 443 participating households with children and the television on 
11 .1% reported a family conversation "in the two minutes before the phone 
rang" regarding the program or commercial. Another 20.1% reported a family 
conversation regarding a topic other than the programming being viewed. In 

' approximately 69% of the households, there was no observed conversation. 
These data indicate that there are no family conversations during 69% of the 
frrnilies- 1 viewing time. Further, conversations about the programming dccur . 



approximately 11% of the families'- vi.ewt.ng time. 

In a first special analysis based upon a/ sub-sample' of fa.mi.ltes with, at 
least one child. 14 years old or younger watching television, it was found 
that in almost 52% of the households a child was reported to have selected 
the program. Approximately 60% of the households had planned or H sort of * 
planned to watch the program. Approximately 62% of the families reported 
that they usually /or "sometimes" watch' the program. 

• ■ One of the most important aspects of the study-is the observation of 
family discussions during family television viewing, In this first special 
analysis, "it was found that 23,6% of the if ami lies; had made comments about the 
television programming that evening. Regarding those famil ies. who did report 
conversations about, the programming, 66,1% were reported as being parent- 
child conversations, 16.1% were reported as being child-child conversations, 
and "8,9% were reported, as being parent-parent conversations, 

In this first special analysis, it was found that 63,7% of the families, 
reported they werej/wingj^hej^^ 

10.5% of the families reported they were viewing the program for "educational" 
reasons while 14.8% of the families reported viewing as "something to do" and 
another 9.3% of the families did not know why they were viewing. Almost 50% 
of the famil ies reported that their children viewing the program were not 
learning from the program. Approximately 27% of the families reported that 
their child or children were learning from the program', and another 16% re- 
ported that their children were "maybe" learning from the program. 

A second special analysis was conducted using a sub-sample of families 
-••with at least one child 9 years old or younger watching television Csee Tables 
through 38). This sub-sample was composed of 81 Anglo families, 19 black. , 



TABLE 1 

Second Special Analysis* 

Families, with Children and 
With Television On By Ethnicity 



Ethnicity • 


No. of. 
' Responses 


Percent, of 
Sample 


Anglo 


. . 81 


, 66.4% 


Black 


.19 


' 15.6% 


Mexican American' 


"... i9... 


15.6% » 


*' Other • • 




. 0.8% 


NO Response 


2 


1 «6% ■ 


Total 


122 


iob.o% - 



*Sub-sample"of families' with at least one child 9 
years old or younger watching television. 
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families, and 19 Mexican American families. One .famijy was categorized as 
"other" and two families did not give their ethnicity, bringing the sub-sample 
to a total of 122 families. Thirty .percent of the families lived in. urban 

v * o , 

settings; 44% of the families lived in suburban settings and 21% lived in 
rural settings (see Table 2). Tighty-one percent of" the families were two- 
parent families and almost 14% were single-parent families. Another 4.9% of 
thrfami lies were categorized as "other" (e.g., child living with grandparents 
.or child living with two'adults of the same sex) (see Table 3). 
•% . Children's co-vieWing television with a parent or sibling.is an important 
" diiiiension of children's television viewing behavior. If a. child, is viewing 
a television program alone, then there is no opportunity for direct verbal 
interaction regarding the program content. Thirty percent of the families 
reported that, at the time of the telephone call, a child was watching tele- 
vision alone. Anothe'r 21% reported that a -child was watching television , wjtb_ 



. a sibling or siblings, and 48%, reported that a child was watching television 
with a parent or parents (see Table 4). 

t * ' ' v ^ . , V- 

In/the Anglo portion of the sub-sampTe^VSU of : the families reported that 
a child! was viewing television with a parent or, parents, while 17% reported , 
that 'child was vieu*«g -television with a sibling 1 or siblings, and 31% re- 
ported that a child was viewing television alone (see Table 5). In contrast, 
almost 53% of the black families reported a child viewing television with a 
parent or .parents^ while 26% reported a) child viewing with a sibling or sib- 
lings, and 21% .reported a child viewing television alone. Thirty ^percent of 
the Mexican American families reported a child viewing television *ith a 
parent or parents, while 30% : reported a child viewing television with a sib- 
ling or siblings, and 40%' reported a child viewing television alone. ' 
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TABLE 2 

Second Special Analysis* 

Families Wrth Children and 
With Televis4Qjr On by Housing 



4 



Housing 
Pattern 



Urban 
Suburban 
Rural ' 
Other 

No Response 



Total 



No. of 
Responses 



37 
• 54 
- 26 

. r 
4 



122 



Percent of 
Sample 



30,3% 
>-44.3% 
21.335 
0.8% 

3.3% 



100.0% 



*Sub-sample of families with at least one child 9 
years old o~ younger watching television. 
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j TABLE 
Second Special [Analysis* 



Families Witfr 'Children and 



With Television On by 



Structure 




A 



Family 
Structure 9 r r 


No. df 
- Responses 


/ \. ■ 
Pepo^ht lof 
/Sample. 


Married Parent 
Families \ 

.Single Parent 
Families * 

Other 


9 

■ J 


7 
6 


%*r=£Z*Zi 81 ,2%. 

13.9% 
4.9% 


\ Total 


122 


.- 100.0% 



*Sub-sample of families with at least-one child 9 
years old or younger watching television. ■ 



TABLE 4 . 
Second Special Analysis* 
Family. Co- Viewing 



if • \ 



1Z1 



Famil ies 



No. of 

—-"-Respond" 



Percent. of 



Sample" 



Child Alone 

Child with 
Sibling(s) 

Child with 
, Parent(s) 



37 
26 

59 



30.3% 
21.3% 

48, 4% 



Total 



122 : 



100.0% 



/ \ I 



- 

*Sub-sample of families with at least one child 9 

m i .' 4- » U -I ~* m / + a1 r» "i f\r> 



years old or younger 




wa tch i ng J tel e v i s i on , 



TABLE 5 
Second Special Analysis* 
Family Co-viewing by Ethnicity 



<* 

--• — Families 


Anglo 


— 1 

Percent of 
Sample 


Black 


Percent 9f 
Sample' 


■ 1 

Mexican | 
American 


Percent of 
Sample • 


Child Alone 


25 


3] .356 


4 


21.1% 


8 . 


"40.0% 


Child with 
Sibling(s) 


14 


17.5% 


5 


26.3% 


6 


30.0%. 


Child with 
Parent(c) 


41 


51.2% „ 


10 


• 52.6% 


6 


3.0.0% ' 










i 


* 




Total 


80 


100.0% 


19 


100.0% 

• i . 

— -r 


20 \ 


•100.0% 
s 



In the urban portion of the sub-sample, almost 46% of the families reported 
a child viewing with a parent or parents while 27% reported a cjjild Viewing 
with a sibling pr siblings an^nofth^ZTX^poFted-Mhfld nri^tffg~a|bnF" 
(see Table 6). Fifty-five percent of the suburban families reported af child 
viewing television with a parent or parents, while only 7.4% reported .! child . 
viewirjg television with a sibling or siblings, and 37% reported a child view- ~"~ v 
ing television alone. In the. rural portion, of the sub-sample, 42% of the \ ■ 
famil/ies reported a child viewing television with a parent or parents, while 
almost 35% reported a child viewing with a sibling or siblings^ and 23% of • . 
the fellies reported a child viewing television" alone";- • • 

i ji n the tWo-parentf famityrpdrtiori-of th^ub-sam^e;-^47% of the families 
reported a child viewing television With a parent or parents, while 20% of 
the^famil WVeported a child viewing; television with sibling or siblings, 
arid another 32% reported" a child viewing alone (see, Table 7). Forty-seven 
"percent of" 'the [single-parent families reported a child viewing television with 
a parent, while 29% of the families reported a child viewing television with 

a siblings siblings," and another 23% reported a child viewing television 

'. • • ./ - • .. 

alone, ■ , - - . p..,., • - s 

■ . ■ " • , f . ' . . ~ V • - 

The next critical issue is the occurrence , of s conversations during., tale- 
vision viewing, whetfrer about the 'television content or about other topics. 
Almost 64% of the famil ies . reported that no conversations had, occurred, during 
the two minutes immediately prior to the telephone call .(see Table 8). Another 
■ 25% reported conversations about topics not related to the* television, and 
almost lj&of the. families reported conversations about the television content 



being, viewed.... 



* 






* 

. 'TABLE 6 












Second Special Analysis* 




■ 


a 




Family Co-viewing by Housing 

9 , 






Families^ 


Urban 


Percent of 

C amnio 
• Odllip 1 c 


V 

OUyUl Uu 1 1 


Percent of - 
Samnle ' 


Rural 


Percent of 
Sample 

o 


Child Alone 


10 


27.0% 

>?• - 


20 


37.0% 


6 


23)1% 


1 Child with — 
Sibli'ng(s) 

>"- , '■■ , > \ 
Child with 
Parent(s) 

;, - . 


\ 10 . 
17 


27.0% 
. 46.0% 


1 ' 4 . 
30 


7.4% 
55.6% 


9 
IT 


34.6% 
42.3% 


Jotal 

V 


37 


100.0% 


54 , 


100.0% 


*' 26 • 


100.0% 


t ; ' - ' - ' ■ ' '■ : ' ' 

*'. 1 

*Sub-sample of families with at least one child 9 years old or younger watching television. 
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TABLE 7 
Second Special Analysis* 
Family Co-vJjBwfng by Families Structure 



\ 
3 
j 

! 

1 


Famil ies 

■ 


Two 
Parent 


Percent of 

Sample 

■ j 


One 
Parent 


• Percent of 
Sampl e 


Other 0 


Percent of 
Sample 




;Child Alone 


32 


32.3'% 


/ 


■ 23.5% ' 


1 


16.7% 




Child with / 
Sibling(s) 


20 


20.2% 

■ ■ t ' . 


/ 


29.4% 


1 


16.7% 




Child with 
\JParent(s) 


47 


47.5% 


.8 


47.1% 


4 . 


66.6% ,. 

' - v •• ' * 


Total 


99 ■ 


100.0%' 


■y 1?« 


100.0%. 


6 

c 


100,0% 



*Sub-sample of families with /at least one "child 9 years old or younger watching television^ 
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TABLE 8 
Second Special Analysis* 
Family Conversation 



Families 


No. of 
Responses 


Percent of 
Sample. 


Cohversatiorl 
about Program 


14 


11.5% 


Other Conversa- 
tion 


30 


24.6%, 


No Conversation 


78 


. 63.9% - • 


Total 


122 


100.0% 



\ 




*Sub-sample of families with at least one child 9 
years old or younger watching television* 



In the Anglo portion of the sub-sample., almost 54% reported no conver- , 
sation while viewing television, while almost 30% of the families reported 
conversations hot related to the television, and almost 17% of the families 
reported conversations about the television content (see Tabl.e 9). In the 
black portion of the sub-sample, almost 79% of the families reported no 
conversations while viewing television; another 10% reported conversations 
about the television content. Eighty-five percent of the Mexican American 
families reported no conversations had occurred, while 10% reported conver- 
sations not'related to the television and only 5%- reported conversations about 
the television content. 

.. Irr the urban' portion of the sub-sample, 62% of the families reported no 
conversation had occurred, while 27% of the families reported conversations 
not related to the television, and almost 11% reported conversations about, 
the television (see Table 10). Sixty-one percent of the suburban. families 
reported that no conversations had occurred, while 24% of the families reported 
conversations not related to the television;, and another 15% reported conver- 
sations about the television content. Almost 77% of the rural -families reported 
that no. conversations had occurred, while 19% of the families reported conver- 
sations not related to the television:, and another 3.8% reported conversations 
about the television content. \ 

' In the two-parent family portion of the sub-sample, almost 64% reported \ '" 
that no conversation had occurred, while 23% reported conversations not re- \ ■ 
lated to the television, and another 13% of the families reported conversations 
about the television , content (see Table 11). Almost 65% of the single-parent 
families reported that no conversations had occurred, while 29% of the families 
reported conversations not related to the television, and another 5.9% reported 



58 



.43 



Second Special Analysis* 

• /* - ' " 

Family Conversation by Ethnicity 





Anglo 


Percent ,of 
5ample 


Black 


Percent of 
Sample 


Mexican 
American 


Percent of 
Sample 


/ Program 


14 


16,6% 


2 


10.5% 


1 


5.0% 


Other 


25 


29.8% 


2 


10.5% 


2 


10.0% 


None 


45 


53.6% 


15 


79,0% 


17 


85.0% 


Total 


84 


100.0% 


19 


100.0% 


20 


100.0% . 



*Sub-sample of families with at least one child 9 years old or younger watching 
television. 
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Program 

Other 

None 



Total 



TABLE 10 
Second Special Anal/sis* 
Family Conversations-'" by Housing 



Urban 



4 

10 
23 



3* 



Percent of 
Sampl e 



TO. 8%. 
27.0% 
62.2% 



100.0%. 



.-'"Suburban' 



8 
13 

33- 



54 



Percent of 
Sample 



14.8%. 
.24.1% 
61.1% 



100?0%^' 



Rural / 



y 

h 

I 20 



26 



Percent of 
: Sampl e 



3.8% 
19.2% 

77.0% 



100.0% 



*Sub-sample of families with at least on4 child 9 years old or younger watching 
television. V ; 
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TABLE 11 

it 

Second Special Analysis* 
Family Conversation by Family Structure 



Program 

Other 

None 

Total 



Two 
Parent 



13 

23 
63 

99 



Percent of 
Sample 



13.1% 
23.2% 
63,7% 

100.0% 



One 
Parent 



1 
5 
11 

17 



Percent of 
Sample 



5.9% 
: 29.4% 
64.7% 

100.0% 



Other 



0 
2 
4 



Percent of 
Sample 



0% 
33.3% 
.66.7% 

100.0% 



*Sub-sample of families with at "least one child 9 years o|d or younger, watching 
television. 



conversation about the television content. - \ 

Often, people view television while simultaneously engaged in other activ- 



ities. However, almost 69% of the families reposed that^those who were viewing 

television were not engaged-' in any ot'her activities (see Table 12). Another 

11% of the families reported one or more people were eating^ while, watching 

television, 8% reported viewers playing a §ame, 7$> reported i viewers also , 

doing" homework, "while 4% reported other activities such as sleeping or grooming. 

• Data were collected regarding who selected the television "program being 
• •« ■ ' - ' * J' ■ ' V 

viewed. More than' 42% of families reported that the parent or parents had 

selected the program (see Table 13). Forty-three percent of, the families re- 
ported that a child had/selected the program^ and almost 14% of the families 
reported that nobody selected the program being viewed. \ . 

In the Anglo portion of the sub-sample, 43% of the f ami lie's reported that . 
a parent had selected the program, while almost 40% reported that a child 
selected the program, and almost 18% reported that nobody selected. the program 
being viewed (see Table 14).. Forty-two percent of the black families reported 
■ a parent selected the program while 47% reported a child selected^ the program, 
and another 10% reported nobody selected the program being viewed. Almost 37% 
of the Mexican American families reported a parent selected the program, while 
63% of. the families reported a child selected the program, and none reported 
that "nobody" had selected the program. \ 

In the urban portion of the/feub-sample, 29% of the families reported that 
a parent had selected the '.program, while 54% reported that a child selected 
the program and 16% -reported/that nobody selected the program being vViewed 



selected the program, wh/le 35% reported a child selected the program ,\ and 



(see Table 15). Forty-eight percent of - th\§' suburban families reported a parent 



TABLE 12 , 

■ • ■ 'ti . 

„V '•' Second Special Analysis* 
Question 14: "Are TheV Doing Anything Else?" 



Families 


No. of . 

rv c o \J \J 1 1 o c o 


Percent of . 
SamDl e / 


Homework 


9 


7.4% . 

Cj : ... 


Chores 


■ : 1 ; 


0.8% ! 

y> • • 


Eating 


13 


.10.7% 


Playing Games 


10 


8.2% 


Nothing 


84 


68.9% 


Other 


5 


4.0% 


Total 


- . 122 


100.0% 



^Sub-sample of families with at leastone child 9 
years old or younger watching television. 



. TABLE 13 . * • ' , 

. / : i 

Second Special Analysis* 
Question 15: "Who Selected the Program?" 



Fami 1 i es 


, No. of 
Responses 


Percent, of 
■ Sample. 


Parents 


52 


42.6% 


Child 


• 53 ' 


43.4% 


Nobody 


17 


14, Q% , 


.. Total 


122 


100.0% 



*Sub-sample of families with at least one child 9 
years old or younger watching television. 
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TABLE 14 
• Second SpeciaJ^Analysis* , 
Who Selected the Program by Ethnicity 



Families 



Parents 

Child 

Nobody 



Total 



Anglo 



35 
32 
14 



81 



Percent of 
Sampl e < 




100.0% 

/ -. 



Black 

1 



/ 




19 



/ 



Percent of 
Sample 



42.1% 
47.4%- 
f 10.555 



100.0% 



Mexican 
American 



7 

12 

0 



19 



Percent of 
Sample 



36.8% 
63.2% 
0% 



J 100.0% v 



\ 



•Sub-sample "of fan.1l.es with at least one child 9 years old or younger watching 



television, 
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T 
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Second Special Analysis* 
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' i ■ 

TJho Selected the Program by Housing 

■J : • ' ■ 


* 




Families 


Urban 


Percent of. 
Sample 

/ ■ 


Suburban 


Percent of 
Sampl e 


Rural 


Percent of 
Sample 

\ . 


Parents 


11 


29. ,7% 

V 


. i 


26 


48.1% 


12 


46.2% '* 


Child 


20 


. 54. H 


; i 

; i 


19 


35.2% 


12 


46.2% 


Nobody 


6 






9 


1 16.7% 


2 


; 7M ' 


; Total 


.37 


100.0% 




-100.0% 


26. 


100.0% 


* .... ' * * • * ' 

"' *Sub-sample of families with at least one child 9 years old or younger watching 
television: 
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almost 17% reported nobody selected' the program being viewed. Forty-six 
percent of the. rural families reported apparent had selected the program, 
while 46% reported a child selected the- program, and almost 8% reported nobody" 

selected the program. _ 

In the two-parent portion of the sub-sample, 43% reported a parent had 
selected the program, while 42%- reported that a child selected the program ' 
and 14% reported that nobody selected the program being viewed (see Table 16). 
Thirty-five percent of the single-parent families reported that a parent se- 
lected the program,' while 47% reported that a child had selected the program, 
and almost 18% reported that nobody selected^ the program being viewed. 

Purposeful .or planned' television viewing is an element thought to be 
missing in most people's habitual television viewing. However, in the sub- 
sample, almost 57.% of the families reported that they had planned to watch 
the program (see Table 17), Another 11% of the families reported that they, 
"sort of" planned to watch the program, while almost 30% reported that, they 
. had- not planned to watch^the program being viewed. 

In tfie Anglo portion of the sub-sample., almost 58% of the families .re- 
ported that they had planned' to view the program,' while 11% reported they had 
"sort of "(planned to view, and almost 31% reported' that .they had riot planned 
to view the program (see Table 18). Almost 74% of the black families reported 
that. they had planned to view the jprogram, while almost 16% reported they had 
"sort of" planned, and 10% reported they had not planned.to view the program. 
Less than 37% of the Mexican American families reported they had planned to 
view the program, while /nother 10% reported they had "sort of" planned to 
view, and almost 53% reported they had not planned to watch the program. 
•• In the urban portion of the- sub-sample,' almost 56% of the famines 



TABLE 16 

r " Second Special Analysis* 
"Who" Selected the' Program by Family Structure 



Families 



Parents 

Child 

Nobody 



Total 



1 



Two 
Parent 



43 

42- 

14 



99 



Percent of 
Sampl e 



43.4% 
l *42.4% 
14,21 

2 ; 



/ 



100.0% 



One 
Parent 



6 
8 
3 



17 



Percent of 
Sample 



35.3% 
47.1% 
17.6% 



100.0% 



Other 



3 
3 

0 



Percent of 
Sampl e • 



.50.0% 
50.0% 
0% 



100.0% 



*Sub-sample of families with at least one child 9 years old or younger watching 



television. - " 



68 



FRir 



TABLE 17 
Second Special Analysis* 
Question 16:' "Did You Plan to Watch This Program?" 



J 

Famil ies 


No of 
Responses 


Percent of 
Sampl e 


Yes , 


69 


56.6% 

o 


Sort of 


14 


11.5% " 


No 


36 


, 29.5% 


No Response . 


3 


2.4% . 


Total 


* 122 


100.0% 


: 7 







/ 



/ 



/ 



• - ■ ,-' •. /■ 

*Sub-sample of families with, at least one child 9 years 
old or younger watching television. 
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TABLE 18 • 
Second Special Analysis* 
Planned to Watch Program by Ethnicity 



/ 



Faiiiil ies 


Anglo 


Percent of 
Sampl e . 


Black 


Percent of 
<: Sample 


Mexican 
AmeitHcan 


1 Percent of 
/ - Sample 


Yes 


. 45 


57.7% 


14 


— - 

■/ 73.7% 


. / 

.. 7 ' / 


36,9% 


Sort of 


9 


11.51 


3 


. / 15.8% 


' 2 I 


■ 10.5% '< 


No * 


* 24 


30.8% 


2 


10.5% 


■ 10 /' 


52.6% ~~ 


Total 


' 78 


100.0% 


19 


100.0% 


19 

• 


100.0% 

• > 



/ 



*Sub-sample of families with at least one child 9 years old or younger watchirfg 
television. \ 



reported thatvthey had planned to view the program, while just under 6% re- 
ported that they had "sort of" planned to view, and 38% reported that they 
had- not planned to view the program (see Table 19). Fifty-five .percent of 
the suburban families reported that they had planned to view the program, and 
9% of the families reported they had "sort of" planned, while 35% reported 
they had not planned to view the program. Sixty-nine percent of the rural 
families reported that they had planned to view the program, and 19% reported 

they had "sort of" planned to view, while 11% reported that they had not planned 

« 

to view the program. 

; -In the- two-parent portion of the sub-sample, 53% reported that they had 
planned to view the program; and- J3% reported they had "sort of" planned, to 
view, while 33% of the families reported that tfrey-had^mDtjflanned to view the 
program (see Table 20). More than 70% of the single-parent f ami lTrs-repo»ited^^ 
that they had planned to view the program, and another' 6% reported that they 
"sort of" planned to view the program, while^3^^ep^^ — - 

planned to viewthejrograra^ — * ~ """""" 

~As~a— follow-up on the planned viewing question, families were asked if 
they usually watch the program. More than 62% of the families reported that 
they usually watch the program being viewed (see Table 21). Another 10% re- 
ported that they sometimes viewed the program, and 19%^ reported that they don't 
usually view the program. 

In the Anglo .portion of the sub-sample, 64% reported that they usually 
watch the- program. and another 10% reported that they sometimes view the pro- 
gram, while 26%"repor-ted_that they don't usually watch the program. (see Table 22) 
Almost 89% of black families reported that they usually watch the program and 
another 11.% reported that they sometimes watch the program, while none of the 
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71 



46 



TABLE 19 
\ . Second Special Analysis* 
\Planned to Watch Program by Housing 




Suburban 



Percent of 
Sampl e 



Rural 



Percent of 
Sample 



30 
5 
19i 



55.5351 



9.3%! 



35.2% 



18 
5 
3 



69 .,3% 
19.2% 
1 1.5% 



54 



100.0% 



26 



100.0% 



*Sub-sample of families with at least one child 9 years old or younger watching 
television. 
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TABLE 20 
Second Special Analysis* 
Planned to Watch Program by Family" Structure 



»5 



Two 
Parent 



Percent of 
Sample . 



One 
Parent 



Percent of 
Sample 



Other 



Percent of 
Sampl e 



Yes . 
Sort of 
No 



Total 



51 

13" 
32 



96 



53,235 
13.5% 

33.3% 



100.0% 



12 
1 
4 



17 



70.6% 
5.9% 
23.5% 



100.0% 



6 
0 
0 



100.0% 
0% 
0% 



100.0% 



*Sub-sample of families with at lea&t one child 9 years old or younger watching 
television. 'V'^rh'" * • .. . 



• " . TABLE 21 

Second Special . Analysis* 
Question 17: "Does Your Family Usual Ty Watch This Program?" 



1 


Families. 


No. of 
Responses 


percent ot 
Sample . • k - 












' ~ Yes ~ : 
Sometimes 
No 

Don't Know 


76 

• 12 
23 
2 


9,8% 
18.9% 
1.6% 




No Response 




7.4% 




Total- 


. . 122 1 


100.0% 



/ 




I 

*Sub-sample of families with at least one child 9 years 
old or younger watching television. 
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TABLE 22 % 

f Second Special Analysis* 

, . Family Usually Watches Program by Ethnicity 

. ■. i ' - ■ 





Anglo 


Percent of 
Sample 


Black 


Percent of 
Sample 


Mexican 
American 


Per.cent of 
Sample 


Yes 


46 


63.9% 


16 


88.9% 


1.3 


65.0% 


Sometimes 


7 ' 


9.7% 


2 




3 


15.0% 


No 


19 


26.4% 


' o 




4 / 


.20.0% 


Total 


72 

i 

I 


100.0% 


18 


"100.0% 


20 . 


100.0% 



*Sub-sample of families with at least one child 9 years old or younger Watching 



black families reported that they don't usually watch the program. Sixty-five 
•percent of the Mexican American families reported that they usually watch the 
program and another 15% reported that they sometimes watch the program, while 
20% reported that they don't usually watch the program beil$g viewed. 

-In the urban portion of the sub-sample, 79% of the families reported that 
they usually view the program and another 3% reported that they sometimes view 
the program while almost 18% reported that" they don't usually watch the pro- 
gram being viewed (see Table 23). Sixty percent of the suburban families re- 
ported- that they usually watch the program and another U%_ reported jthat thiy — 
Sometimes watch the program, while almost 23% of the families reported they 
don't usually view theprogram. Almost 71% pf the rural families reported, 
that they usually view the program and another 8% reported that they sometimes 
view the program, while 21% reported that they don't usually watch. th ; e program. 

In the two-parent portion of the sub-sample, 64% reported that they 
usually vtew the program and another 11% reported that the'y sometimes view the 
program, while almost' *25% reporte^ that they usually don't watch the program 
(see Table 24). Almost 89% of the one-parent. families reported that they 
usually watch the program and another 5% reported that they sometimes watch 
the. program, while 5% reported that they don't usually watch the- program being 
viewed. 

Additional data were collected regarding family discussion in terms of 
any that occurred since the television had. been turned on that evening. Just 
over 20% of the families reported that there had been at least one comment or 
discussion about a television program since the television was turned on (see 
Table 25). Another 73% -of the families reported that there had been no tele- 
vision related discussions and 5% of the families reported chat they didn't 
know. 
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TABLE 23 
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Second Special Analysis* 










Family Usually Watches Program by Housing 


' r 








Percent, of 




Percent of 




Percent of 




Urban 


Sample 


Suburban 


Sample 


Rural 


Sample 


Yes 


27 


79.4% 


32 


60.4% 


17 


70.8% :; 


CArflo4"imoc 

do me ltjiic.s 


. " _j\ 


2.9% 


— g — — 


p-77035 7 


— 2 


8.3% 


No 


6 


• 17,7% 


12 


22.6% 


5 


2Q,9% . 


Total 


34 


100.0% 


53 


100.0% 


24 


100.0% 



*Sub-saipple of families with at least one child 9 years old or younger watching 
television. ■'■ , . • . . 
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'TABLE' 24 
Second Special Analys-is* 
Family Usually Watches Program by Family Structure 



Two 
Parent 



Percent of 
Sampl e 



1 One 
Parent 



Percent of 
^ Sampl e 



Other 



Percent of 
Sample 



_Yes_ 
Sometimes 
No 



57 
10 

22 



64.0% 
11.3% 
24.7% 



16' 
1 
1 



88.8% / 
5.6% 
5.6% 



3 - 
1 

0 ' 



75.0% 
25.0%' 
0% 



Total 



89 



100.0% 



18 



100.0% 



100.0% 



*Sub-samp.le of families with at least one child 9 years old or younger watching 
television. . 



TABLE 25 ' = 

Second Special Analysis* 

Question 18: "Have There Been Any Comments or Discussion 
About the TV Programs Sincethe TV was turned on This Evening? 



Families 


No . of 
Responses 


- Percent of - 
Sample 


Yes 


25 


20.5% 


No 


89 


72.9% 


Don't Know 


6 


5.0% 


No Answer 


2 


' 1.6%' 


Total 


122 


100.0% 



) 



*Sub-sample of families with at least one child 9 
years old or younger watching television.: 
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TABLE 26 
Second Special Analysis* 
Discussions of TV Programs by Ethnicity 





\ Anglo' 


Percent of 
Sample \ 


Black 


Percent of 
Sample 


Mexican 
American' 


Percent of 
Sample • 


a 

-.- Yes 
NcT 


A . 

^ A 17 

\59 


22.4% 
77.6% 


.3- 
14 


17.6% 
82.4% 


4 

15 


21.1% 
78.9% . 


Total 


76 


100.0% 


17 


100.0% 


19 


100.0% j \ 



\ 



.4 



• • ■ ■ \ ■ ■ ' '. ' • - / 

*Sub-sample of families with at least one child 9 years old or younger watching 
television* • : . • /• 
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TABLE 27 
Second Special Analysis* 
Discussions of TV Programs by Housing 



r 


Urban 


Percent of 
Sample 


Suburban 


Percent of 
Sample 


Rural 


Percent of J 
Sample y.l 


Yes 


9 


j 29.0% 


15 


27.335 ' . 


0 


01 'I 


. No :• 


22 


• 71.0% , 


40 


72.7% 


.23 • 


100.0% 1 


Total 


31 


100.01 


55 


1Q0.0% 


23 , 


1.00.0% 1 



*Sub-sample of families with at least one child ,9 years old or younger watching 
television. • '. 



{ TABLE 28 ' ' 
Second. Special Analysis* 
Discussions 6f TV Programs by Famjly, Structure-, 





Parent 


Percent of 
Sample, 


1 

One 
Parent' 


Percent of 
Sample 

y 


s . 1. ' 
Other. 


Percent of 
Sample' *..'• 

♦ 


Yes 


I '21 


. 22.8% ; 


4 


■ 23 ."5% 


. 0 ' 


0% . ... 


No 


' 71 '[ 


77.2% . 


13 


; 76.5% 


• 5 


100.0% '\ 


Total 


. 92 


100.0% 


17 < 


100.0% 


" 5 T. ' " 


,9 

100 .0% 4 ; 



7*. 



/ ; 

' / :- 



*Sub-sanjple o/Vamil ies with at .least one child 9' years' old or younger watching 
television./ 



TABLE 29 • 
Second Special Analysis* 
Question 18-A. "If Yes., Who was Talking or Listening?" 

/ '••!,'■ 

■ ! I . 

i * - 



Families . 


No, of 
Responses 


Percent of 
Sampl e 


Parent-Parent 




12.0% 


Parent-Child 


/ 17 ' 


68.0% 


Child-Child 


4° 


16.0% 


Other 


1 


4.0% 


Total 


/? 
!> 

25 


100.0% 



*Sab^sample of families with at least one child 9 years 
old or younger watching television. 



TABLE 30 

Secbnd Special Analysis* \ \ 

•Question 19: "Is There Usually This Kind of \ 

Discussion When Your Family Views This Prpgram?"..\ 



families 


No. of 

^ Responses 


Percent of \ 
Sample . \ 








Yes 


29 


23. 8% ■ \ 


Sometimes 


24 


19.7% 


-No . 


28 


'•' 22.9% 

4 


Don't Know 

. N 


41 


33.6% 


Total • 


122 


-100.0% 



\ 



*Sub-sample of families with at least one child 9 
years old or younger watching television. 



TABLE 31 

Second Special Analysis* 

Question ,20: "Why is Your Family 
Watching This Program?" 



Families 


No. of 

Responses 

r 1 


Percent of .. 
Sample 


Educational 


10 


8.2% 


Entertainment 


■ 83 


68.0% 


Something To Do 


19 


15.6% . 


Don't Know 


1° 


8.2% 


Total 


122 


: 100^0% 



*Sub-sample of families with at leastone child 9 
years old or younger .watching television. 



In the Anglo portion of the sub-sample, 221 of the families reported at. 
least .one'conversation abjout television conteht^while 78% reported that no 
television related conversations had occurred since t the television was turned 
on (see Table 26). Just over 17% of the black families reported television 
related conversations and 21% of the Mexican American families reported tele- 
vision related conversations. 

In the urban portion of the sub-sample, 29% of the families reported 
television related cqoversations since the television was turned on, and 27% 
of the suburban and none of the rural families reported television 1 related 
conversations^ see Table 27). 

In the two-parent portion of the sub-sample, almost 23% reported tele- 
vision related conversations , °while 23% of the single-parent families reported 
television related conversations Csee Table 28). 

Of the families who reported television related conversations, 68% re- 
ported parent-child, conversation about television content (see Table 290. 
Another 12% reported parent-parent conversations and 16% reported, child-child 
conversations related to television programs being viewed. 

The next question asked if the previously reported family conversations 
are typical' of the family's television viewing, behavior (see Table'30),. 
Almost 24% of the families responded "yes" and another 20% responded "some- 
times." Twenty-three percent of the families, however, responded '•'no" and 

o 

another 34% reported that they didn't know. . 

Data were collected on the issue of why the families were watching the 
television program. Only 8% mentioned any education 'reason, (.see Table 31). 
Sixty-e'fght percent reported entertainment purposes for viewing the program, 
another 16% reported that viewing the television gave them something to do 

• 3-. 4 48 • 
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and another 8% of the families reported that they didn't know. 

In the Anglo portion of the* sub^sample, almost. 9% reported an education 
reason for viewing the program, while 69% reported an entertainment purpose',' 
16% reported that viewing. was "something to do;" and 6% reported that they 
didn't know [see Table 32)., Slightly more than 5% of the black famtlijes 

reported an education" reason , while 79%°reported entertainment, and Q% re- 

/ • • • 

ported "something to do" reasons, and another 16% reported that they didn^t 
know. Ten percent of the Mexican American families reported an education ■ 
reason, while 50% reported an entertainment reason, 3Q%. reported "something 
to do" as a reason, and 10% reported that they didn't know why they were 
watching the program. «. 

In the urban sub-sample, 15% reported an educational reason, while 6Q% 
reported an entertainment reason, 12% reported it was "something to do" and 
another 12% of the families reported that they didn't know (see Table 33).. 
•Almost 6% of the suburban families reported an educational reason for viewing 
the program, while 69% reported an entertainment reason, 22% reported that 
watchtng the television gave them something to do and 4% reported that they 
didn't know why they were watching the television; , Less than 4% of the 
urual families reported an education reason, while 77% N reported ah entertain- 
ment reason, 11% reported a somethir/g-to-do reason and another 8% didn't know. 

In the two-parent family portion of the sub-sample, 8% reported an edu- 
cational reason, while '68%. reported an entertainment reason, 15% reported a 
something-to-do reason, and- another 9% didn't know- (see .Table 34], Almost 
11% of the -single-parent families reported an education reason for viewing 
the program, while 65% reported an entertainment reason, 18% reported a 
•something-to-do reason and 6% reported that they didn't know why the family 
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TABLE 32 
Second Special Analysis* 
Reason' for Watching TV Program by. Ethnicity 



. 


0 


Percent of 




Percent of 


Mexican 


Percent of 




Anglo- 


Sample 


Black 


' Sampl e 


American 


• Sample 


Educational** 


7 


8.6% 






2 


-• 10.0% 


Entertainment 


56 


69.1% 


15 


v 78.9%' 


10 


50.0% " 














30.0% 


Something To Do 


T3 


16.1% 


0 


0% » 


6 


. Don't Know , 


-5 


6.2% 


3 


. 15.8% 


2 


10.0% { 


TotaJ 


81 


\ 100.0% " x 


19 


100.0% 


20 


100.0% 



*Sub-sampl 




amil : ies with at least one child 9 years old or younger watching television. 



88 



9 
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TABLE 33 
Second Special Analysis* 



A 



Reason, for Watching TV Program by Housing 



4> 

Educational 



Entertainment 
Something To Do 
Don't Know 



Total 



Urban 



6 

24 



40 



Percent of 
Sample 



15.0% 
60.6% 
12.5% 
12.5% 



100.0%" 



Suburban 



3 

35 
11 

2 



51 



Percent of 
Sampl e 



5.9% 
68.6% 
21.6% 

3.9% 

100.0% 



T^ural 



1\ 
20 
3 



26 



Percent of 
Sampl e 



\ 



3.9% 

76.9% 
11.5% 



\ 



7.7%. 



100.0°/ 



*Sub-sam P le of families with at least one child 9 years old or younger watching television. 



S3 



Educational 
Entertainment 
Something To Do 
Don't Know 



TABLE 34 

Second Special Analysis* 

• .■ / 

Reason for Watching TV Program by Family Structure 



Two 
Parent 



Total 



8. 
67 
15 

9 



99 



Percent of 
Sample 



8.1% 
67.7% 
15.1% 

9.1% 



100.0% 



17 



One 


Percent of 


Parent 


Sample 


/ 2 


11.8% 


11 


64.7% 


3' ■ 


17.6% 


1 


5.9% 



100.0% 



Other 



0 
5 
1 
0 



Percent of 
Sample 



0% 
83.3% 
16.7% 



100.0% 



>Sub-sample of families with at least one child 9 years old or younger watching television. 
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was watching the television program. 

Finally, each family was asked if they thought their child or children 

* 

were learning something from the program being viewed.; Almost 28% of the 
families responded "yes" and another 14% responded "maybe." "However, the 
majority (52%) responded "no," while another 7% reported that they didn't . 

know (see Table 35). - A- - •- 

In the Anglo portion of the subrsample, 27% and 17% responded "yes" and- 
"maybe" respectively (see Table 36). Forty-nine percent responded "no" and. 
6% didn't know.. More than 68% of black families reported "no," while 26% 
and 0% reported "yes" and "maybe" respectively, and another 5% reported that 
they didn't know. More than 47% of the Mexican American families reported 
%oiC^hile 32% and 16% reported "yes" and "maybe" respectively, and another 
5% reported that they didn't know, 

' In the urban portion of the sub-sample, 43% of the families reported "no," 
that they did not think their child o r r children were learning from the tele- 
vision pTogranC while 30% and- 16% reported' "yes" and "maybe" respectively,' 
and another 11% reported that they didn't know (see Table 37). More than 
46% of the suburban families reported "no" while 37% and : 15% reported "yes" 
and "maybe"' respectively, and another 2% reported that they didn.V know. 
More- than 65% of the rural families reported that they did not think their 
child or children were learntng from the program, while 12% reported "yes,'-' 
another 12% reported "maybe" and another 12% reported that . they didn't know. % 

In. the two-parent family portion of the sub-sample, almost 52% of the 
families reported that they didn't think their child or- children were learning 
from the program, while 26% and 14% reported ' £ yes." and "maybe" respectively, 
and another 8% reported that they d°idn't know. Almost 59% of the single-parent 
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. TABLE 35 
Second Special Analysis* 

Question 21: "Do You Think*¥feyr Children are 
Learning Something- from the Program?" 



Families. 


■ No. of 
. Responses 


Percent of 
Sample 


Yes * " 


34 


27.9% 


Maybe 


17 


13.9% 


: No 


63 . 


.51.6* 


» Don't Know 


8 


6.6% 


i 

.Total 


122 


TOO.0% 










. • • " ■ ft 



*Sub-sample of families with a.t least one, child 9 
years old or younger watching television. 



TABLE 36 
Second Special Analysis* 
Children Learning from TV Program by Ethnicity 



• o 


Anglo 


Percent- of 
Sample 


Black 


• Percent of 
Sample 


Mexican 
American 


Percent . of 
Sample 


Yes 


22 


27.1% 


5 


26.3% 


& ■ 
6 


31; 6% ' 


Maybe 


14 


• 17.3% 


0 / 


0% -■ • 


3 


15.8% 


• No . 


40 


. 49.4% 


13 


• 68! 4% 


9 \ 


^47.4% 


Don't Know 


5 


6.2% 


1 


5.3% 


1 


^ 5.2%"| 


Total 


81 


100.0% 


19 


100.0% 


19 


100.0% 



*Sub-sample of famines with, at least one child 9 years old or younger watching 
television. * ^ 



S3 



Yes 
Maybe 

No* 

Don't Know 



Total 



TABLE 37 
; Second, Special Analysis* 
Children Learning from TV Program by Housing 



Urban 



.11 
6 

16 
4 



37 



Percent of 
Sample 


^Suburban 


Percent of 
Sample 


Rural 


Percent of 
.j . Sample : • 


"29.7% 


20 


37.0% 1 


3 


11.5% 


.16.2% 


8 


• .14.8% 


3 


. r 11.5% 


43.3% 


25 


46.3% 


-17 


65.5% 


° 10.8% 

0 


1 


1.9% 


3 


11.5% 

\ 


100.0% 


'54 


100.0% 


26 . 


■ 100.0% 



1 / 



*Sub-sample of families with at least one child 9 years old or younger watching j 
television. ' • • • ; .. i \ 



families reported "no" while 35% and 6% reported "yes" and "maybe" respect- 
ively, and none reported that they didn't know (see Table 38). 

There were several important age difference. Families were grouped 
into five categories according to the age of the oldest child. Since data 

were collected from families : instead of children, the data could not be . 
segregated according to the age of particular children. Further, the age of 
the oldest child was considered to be an important family parameter. 
Fifteen percent of the families with chitdren had an oldest child between 
the age of 0 years and 5 years old, 18% between 6 years and 9 years' old, 
30% between 10 years jand 14 years old, and 31% between 15 and 1,7 years old. 
Family converstaions (about television program content were more prevalent 
in families with an oldest child 6 to' 9 years old (-24%) and' in families 
with an oldest child 10 to 14 years old (25%) than' in families with an 
oldest child 0 to 9 >ears old (13%) and i/i families with an oldest child 
15 to 17 years old (jl.8%) . Generally, as the age'of the oldest child 
increased, it was moVe common for a child to select the television program 
being viewed, ranging from 7.5% in families with an oldest child 0 to 5 
years old to 44.6% ill families with an oldest child 15 to 17 years old. . 

On the critical issue of the reason for watching the. television 
program being viewed, "entertainment" wa; 

^ed -by the 'response, /"something to do". There were 
rf the percent of families^wlio were watching for 

Of families*,;Wi't.h-an oldest child 0 to 5 years old, 
le TV program for educational purposes: In families 
6 to 9 years old the rate increased to 12.5% .and in 
families with an oldest child 10 to 14 years old, the. rate was 12.8%. Jn 
families with an oldest .cliild 15 .to' 17 years old, the rate dropped to f.9%. 
One the important ^theoretical issues is whether' families plan yieir 
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family groups, folio 
small fluctuations i 
educational reasons. 

9.0% were watching, t 

\ 

N 

with an oldest child 



television viewing or simply watch whatever 'happens „to be on. There was 
a slightly higher rate of planful^ss of families' television viewing in 
families with an oldest child 6 to 9" years pld (58%) and families with an 
oldest child 10 to 14 years -old (59%), than in families with, an oldest child 0 to 
5 years old (48%) and in families with an oldest child 15 to 17 years •old 
(55%). The greatest stability of family television viewing in terms. of 
watching a program usually viewed bylthe family was found in families with, 
an oldest child 10 to 14 years old. • 

Finallyj, Jthe question of parents' perception of their children's learn- 
ing. from ttyef£elevisidn program being viewed yieldedydata similar to that 
solicited by other questions. Of .families with an oldest child 0 to 5 years 
old, 13% thought their child or children were learning from th£ program 
•being viewed. In, families with" an. oldest child 6 to, 9 years did, 29% 
thought their child or children were learning from the television program. 
In families 10 to 14 years old, the response-rate was Z7%. And in families • 
with an oldest child 15 to *17 years old,. 16% thought their child or" 
children were learning from the television program being viewed. 
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TABLE 38 
" Second Special Analysis* 
Children Learning from TV Program by Family , Structure 



Two 
Parent 



Percent of 
Sample 



One 
Parent 



Percent of 
Sample 



Other 



Percent of 
Sample 



Yes 

Maybe ~ 
No 

Don't Know 



Total 



26 
14 
51 

8 

99 



26.3% 
14.1% 

5V:5% 
8,1% 

100.0% 



6 
1 

10 

0 

17 



35.3% 
5.9% 
58.8% 
0% 

100.0% 



2 
2 
2 
0 



33.3% 
33.3% 
33.4% 
0% 

100.0% 



*Sub-sample of families with at least one child 9 years old or younger watching 
television. 
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DISCUSSION 



The sub-sample composed of families with a nine-year-old child or younger, 
watching television generally appears representative of the Southwest 

region with 66% Anglo, 15% black and 15% Me^can American families. The sub- 
'sample also appears to be generally representative with regard to housing 
with 30% in an urban setting, 44% in a suburban setting and 21% in a rural ^ 
setting. Further, the sub-sample appears to be representative with regard 
to family structure with 81% two-parent families, and almost 14% single-parent 
families. 

Regarding the important issue of children's co-viewing, approximately 
half of the fancies. reported a child viewing with his or her parent or 
parents. This is significant because it suggests that in almost half of the 
families with.young children, the parents watch television with their chil- 
dren on a regular basis and thus there is at least the opportunity for parents 
to encourage discussion and analysis of television content. Unfortunately, 
almost another third of the families reported a child viewing television alone. 
This pattern was fairly consistent across Anglo, black and Mexican American 
families, except fewer Mexican American families reported a child viewing 
with his or her parent of parents. Suburban families reported the highest 
co-viewing with parents (55.5%) and also reported the highest viewing alone 
(37.0%). Unexpectedly, two-parent and single-parent families reported very 
similar rates of children viewing with their parent or parents (47,5% and 

47.1% respectively). 

.family conversations about television content are probably one of the . 
most critic! e lem ents of children's television viewing experience s,^^^ 

ft 
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Generally, it was found that conversations" during television viewing occurred- 
only about one-third of the time. Further, only one-third of the conversations 
were about the television content. Thus, conversations about the television 
content being viewed appear tp^occur only about 10% of the time. Minority 
families appear to have fewer conversations, and even fewer conversations 
about the television content. Similarly, rural families appear, to have fewer 
conversations in gefieral and fewer conversations about the television content 
being viewed. ^>mile a .similar percentage of two-parent and single-parent 
families reported conversations, single-parent families reported far fewer 
conversations about the television content. Generally, family conversation 
• about television content being viewed is a rare event. The problem appears 
to be/even more aggravated in minority and single-parent families. 

Another indication of parents' involvement with their children's tele- 
vision viewing is who selected the television programs to be viewed. There 
appears to be an even split between parents and children, Jf/ith 42.6% of the 



families reporting that a parent had selected the programed 43.4% of the 
families reporting that a child had selected the program. However, another 
13.9% of the families reported that nobody had selected the program being 
viewed. M^iority families reported a higher incidence of their children 
selecting the television program, black and Mexican American families reported 
47% and 63% respectively. Further, children in urban settings were also more 
likely to select the program than a parent. 

One of the most important elements to making television viewing bene- 
ficial, and perhaps also^dycational , is a person 's viewing with a purpose, 
havinq planned to vjew the program. Much of people's television viewing is 
thought to be unplanned and to serve no purpose except p f x "ki 11" some time , 
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However, over half of the families (56.6%) reported that they had planned 
to view the program, and another 11% reported they had "sort of" planned to ... 
view the program. "Nonetheless , almost one-third (29.5%) of the families 
reported that they had not planned to view the program. Unexpectedly, an 
overwhelming majority of black families (73.7%) reported that they had planned, 
to" view the program, while only 36.8% of the Mexican American families re- 
ported they had planned to view the program. A high proportion of rural 
families (69.2%) and single-parent families (70.6%)' also unexpectedly reported 
that they had planned to view the program. A possible interpretation of some 
of these data is that for some families (especially rural and single-parent 
families) television is an. integral part of family life and the family regu- 
larly views certain programs. 

Indeed, the data generated by the question of whether the family usually 
watches the program being viewed appear to support the interpretation that 
rural and single-parent families regularly view specific programs. Almost 
89% "of the single-parent families reported that they regularly watch the pro- 
gram being viewed and 71% of rural families reported that they watch the program 
regularly. This is in comparison to a sample-wide rate of, 62% regularly watch- 
ing the program being viewed. 

A second question was asked regarding conversations related to the con- 
tent of television programs being' viewed. Since conversations during television 
viewing are relatively rare, families were asked if there had been any comments 
or discussion about the television program since the television was turned on 
that evening. Only 20% of the families reported any television related con- 
versations. The major exception, was the rural familiis, none of whom reported 
__a.ny-television related conversations. However, a follow-up question provided 
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some encouraging data. Of the famili.es who did report television related 
conversations, 68% reported that the conversation was between a parent and 
child; This is particularly significant because parental" commentary and ex- 
planations greatly enhance a child v s ability to understand and realistically 
interpret television content, 

In another follow-up question, 23% of the families reported that the 
evening's conversations were not typical for the family when it is watching 
television. Another 34% reported that they didn't know. Almost 24% of the . 
families reported that the conversations (or the lack of conversation) was 
typical for ^le family and another 20% of the families reported that some- 
times their family had this kind of discussion while viewing television'. All 
of this further suggests that pare'nt-ohil|( interactions during television 
viewing are very irregular. 

Undoubtedly the most discouraging finding of this study is that- only 8% 
of the families reported an educational reason or purpose for viewing the 
television program, A full 68% reported entertainment reasons. Another 2455 
reported a something-to-do reason or that they didn't know why they were . 
watching the program. This style of family viewing is directly opposite to 
the kind of family viewing that makes television a positive, beneficial ex- 
perience' for children, ^ 

The ultimate concern is whether or not children are learning from the 
television programs they view. This question was asked of the families who 
participated in the telephone-observation .study.- Generally, at least half 
of the families reported that they did not think their child or children 
were learning from the program being viewed. The most skeptical were rural 
— fairri^TesnsTrth &5^~respundiTrg ''po^' 1 anxi - bl^xrk farnTlTes^wrth 68X - responding 
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"no." The data, nonetheless, strongly suggest that most parents do not 
believe that their children learn from the television programs they view. 
Probably a more accurate perspective of these data is that most parents ui*< 
unaware of what their children are learning from television programming. 



CONCLUSIONS 

The overwhelming finding of the study was that while most families 
(approximately 90%) view television regularly in the evening, family 
conversations while viewing occur less than one-third of the time. More 
importantly, discussions related to television occur approximately 10% 
of the time'. : Finally, only a small proportion of the television related 
discussions include any explanation or commentary of the television 
content. The bottom line is that meaningful family discussions about 
television content appear to occur only about 2.5% of families' viewing 
time. 

The experimental evidence strongly suggests that children often learn 
and mi si earn from television. Further, the evidence strongly suggests 
that family discussions greatly enhance the'positive benefits of children's 
television viewing. The data generated by this study, however, indicate 
that such family discussions are rare events. Assuming a. variance across 
families, it appears that in many families, explanatory or' evaluative 
commentary about television programming content hardly ever occur. 

In contrast to the^empirical evidence, a minority of parents realize 
that their children ^are, learning from .the television programs they view. 
Approximately 20% of parents reported that they thought their children 
were learning and another 10% reported "maybe". A full 90% of the families 
reported watching a television program for entertainment, or something, to 
do, or just didn't know why they were viewing. 

The study provided several important insights into how families use 
home televisioni into parental involvement in their children's' television 
viewing, and into families' educational use of home television. In general, 
it was found that in families with young children, parents. viewed .television 
with their children about half of the time during evening hours. However, 
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family conversations about the television program occurred only about 
lOS.of the time. Further, only about 8% of families with young children 
watched a television program for educational reasons, and more than half 
of the" parents did not think their children learn from television programs. 

It was hypothesized- that family parameters would influence family 
use of television. 1 Although there may be distortions in the data, the 
data do indicate that Mexican American parents view television with their 
children less frequently than do Anglo or Black parents. Further, family 
conversations while viewing television are much fewer in Mexican American 
families. There appear to be no substantial differences in the proportion 
of Anglo, Black and Mexican American families viewing television for 
educational purposes. Through, Black families ■ were more skeptical that 
their children learn from television programs. •. 

The general environment of the family appears to influence families' 
use of television. In particular, families in msal settings appear to be 
less likely to have family conversations about aCtelevision program and much 
less likely to watch television for educational purposes. Finally, fewer 
parents in rural families believe their children learn from television. 

It was thought that the number of parents present in the family would , 
greatly alter the family's use of home television; however, the data do not 
support this. hypothesis . While single parents are much more likely to view 
television with their children, there are no dramatic differences between 
single-parent and two-parent families in the areas of family conversations 
while viewing television, reasons for watching television, or parental 
belief that their children learn from television. 

The second hypothesis was that child parameters would affect television 
viewing behaviors. The data indicate that in families with high-school -age" 
...children, there i£ less frequent parent-child co-viewing of television, 
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fewer family conversations about television programs 9 less frequent tele- 
vision viewing for educational purposes, and less belief that children * 
learn from television programs than in families with grade-school rage~ 
children. The third hypothesis was" that parental involvement would 
influence the educational benefits of children's television viewing. The 
data appear to indicate that in families where, parents' co-view with their 
children more frequently, there are more parent-child conversations ..about 
television programs, more television viewing for educational purposes, 
and a greater belief that children learn from television programs. 

The overall picture of family television viewing, however, is that 
while television viewing is a dominant, if not almost constant, family 
activity for most families with children during most evenings, television 
viewing is not a 'joint activity in that family conversations about I- 
television are rare events ; television* viewing is not planned; program 
selection is not a family decision, and television viewing itself is 
an inexpensive and easy way to fill the evening hours. Further, the 
overwhelming proportion of parents do not believe that children learn from 
television." 

A portrait of sharp contradictions is presented by the data. Television 
is a very pervasive element in the lives of American families. Virtually 
every family owns at least one working television* Parents deny any 
importance of television. Television is used for passing entertainment 
and assigned an insignificant status. However', when families are at home 
in the evening, the television is almost f a.lways turned on. Further, parents 
deny any impact of television on their ihildren. The many research studies, 
nonetheless, continue to document more areas in which television shapes the 
Irn^li^^ FtnaTly 
the portrait is dominated by the scene of families silently, in isolation 
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fronrother families, and family members in virtual silent isolation 

from eacti other, viewing television programs with passing interest. 

Televi^sTcSn viewing >s frequently interrupted to do family or personal 

chores A However, substantive interaction's around the home television 

are indeed rare. : * 

\ ..... 
When television was first made available to families on a large 

scale, it was thought that television would brings families together. •■■ 
The -ayai Table evidence does indicate that television has' brought families 
together, Howeve' , television appears to exclude or discourage many of 
the family activities which are traditionally regarded as being important- 
to a healthy, understanding and supportive family environment f 

It should be recognized -that the data were generated by the' relatively 
novel and unval id^ted technique of using the telephone to make "observations 
into families' homes. This allowed an wjrforwarried entrance into families 1 
homes that appeared to be only mi Idly JjainfsTve. In contrast to other 
observational approaches^j^^cimil ies did not "prepare 1 ' for the observation 
The greatest areauof^concern is the use of the person answering the tele- 
phone to conduct and report the actual observations. The reliability of 
the observations appeared to be very high, and much higher than that of 
non-observational approaches. Generally, the v&Vidity appeared to be much 
higher than other observational approaches and the non-observational 
approaches because the technique is far less intrusive than the former, 
approaches and obtains data more directly than the latter approaches. The 
major threat to the validity of the data generated would be the social 
desirability of respOn^e_apt'ioilsT' Since families were not given specific 
res pojise-opti oris, the questions solicited detailed, factual , information , 
^n^be-^ lesJxi Jie spontaneous 



and truthful. With the approximate' cost reduction of 90% in collecting, 
factual data regarding family activities, the" telephone observation 
approach makes it feasible to study families and their interactions. 
Regarding the implications for parents and the "development of 

-A 

programs to assist parents, the data are very discouraging. The major 
concern that parents are not involved in their children's television 
viewing is not only valid but even appears to Ijave. been understated. 
There are virtually no parental explanations of television 'content to. 
.chi*dren. This is in the context of television portraying very-complex 

and confusing content. As to public policy supporting interventions 

\ 

and educational programs, these data .document a strong need. At the same 
time, the data suggest that such programs would have great difficulty 
in having a substantial impact. Parents need to be more, aware of how much 
television they and their children watch, and how much their children 
learn from and are influenced by television programming. Once parents are 
more aware, ther^ajTumber-crf strategies which parents could use to make 
their chi-klrgfi^s television viewing positive and beneficial. There is 
already preliminary data that these strategies are effective. 

The major problem remains that most parents are unaware and 
disbelieving of the impact^of the nightly video visitor upon their, family. 
If an intervention or educational program'is to have any success, it - ■ 
will need to communicate information and raise awareness. Once parents 
have become aware, their concerns as parents will cause them to seek out 
and try ways to change, modify or eliminate the impact of television. 
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.. • - AVAILABILITY OF DATA, 

Thgdata collected in the Fall pilot study and the Spring primary 
study are housed at the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory., 
Access to these data may be arranged jointly through Dr., Oliver Moles 
at the National Institute of Education and Dr. Preston Kronkosky., the 
Executive Director of the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory. 

The data are organized'by groups of families as presente^ in the 
first table of Appendix B, "1981 Spring Survey, Final' Summary"'. . 
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FAMILY LIFE AND TV TELEPHONE SURVEY 

r 



1. Interviewer^ 



I 

I 

i 

8. 

I 

1 

► 

10. 

I 1 
I 

1 

I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



Interviewee name_ 
Phone humber_ 



First Evening: 



Completed 



Interviewee sex (l=male, 2=female) 
Date (example: February 15 = 021581) 
Time (example: 9:00 p.m. = 0900) 
Address (as listed in phone book)_ 

Ci ty 

State 



12. 



13. 



_No answer 
_Busy 

_Parents not in 
other 



•4. 



ouauc — 

Final status: ^participates 2=no answer 3=refusal 4=wrong # 



and I'm calling from Southwest Educa- 
tional Laboratory^ in Austin, Texas. \ We are conducting a national, tele- 



Hello, my name is 



Is your TV on? (l=yes, 2=no, 3=don't own a TV) 

If TV is on, what program is on? — — ■ 

Was there anything said in the two minutes before the Ph^^rang?^ 

Program^ 
Other: 



3=no) 




nothing 

reading ■ * 

eating 

grooming 

playing games 

handwork 

homework 

sleeping 

chores 

other 



sast pai 
H 


"t of the 

w 


prog rami 
CI 


» 

C2 


C3 


,C4 


0 .._ .. 


hi ng el 


se? 


















































- / 


























































































Who selected the pro gram? ' , » ' 

(1-father 2=mother 3=child 4-nobody) 
Did-you plan to watch the program? . 0=yes 2=sort of 3*n 0> ) 

11C ■ 



yj Does your family usually watcn tms program? 
(l=yes 2=sometimes 3=no 4=NA) 

18 Have there been any comments or discussions about the TV program since 
18. Ha g e ™^J e ^ rae S on . thft evening? (1-yes 2=no 3=don't know) 

If yes: Who was talking or listening in the discussion? 
(l=p-p 2=p-c 3-c*c 4=0) 

19 Is there usually this kind of discussion when your family views this 

program? (l=yes 2=sometimes 3=no) „ 

20 Why is your family watching this program? 

1(l=educational 2=entertainment U ike program) 3=babysitter 
4=something to do 5=don't know) 
21. Do you think your children are-learning something from the program? 
(l=yes 2=maybe 3=no) 
What are they learning?. 



We would also like to ask a few demographic questions. These are just voluntary. 

22. How many TVs are in your home? — — 
23 What is your household structure? For example, 2 parents and 1 child . 

Single parent, children 7=other (explain).^ _ 

4=single occupant • 
24. And your children's sex and ages? . \ 

(l=b, 2=g, then age.' Babies" less than 6 mos=0, 

v ' s - ■ ' greater than 6 mos=l 



25 Do you live in an urban, suburban or rural neighborhood? • 
; (l=urban 2=suburban 3=rural >4=don't know) ■ 

26. What is your ethnicity (or race)? . _ - 
l=Anglo 2=Mexi can-American 3=Black 4-Ut.ner 

questionnaire? (l=yes 2=no) 

Ifyes^Wct's correct address and zip code (explain subjects are ob- 
tained at random from the phone book): 



ERjCank you. 



— FftMf LY TV QUESTION WRE- 



fhat is the age and sex of each family member? 
| Age Sex 



Husband 
life 



Idest child _ 



I 

Second child 
Jhird child 
'ourth child 



4 



^rer:"Tiousehold 



S™""'" __ Relationship. 

| ... Relationship. 



^How many working televisions do you have? Color TVs _ 

| Black & white TVs _____ 

n .which- room is the TV that you most often watch together as a family?. 

hs cable service available in your area? Yes No . 

g Is HBO? Yes_ _No . 

Dp you subscribe to cable service? Yes No 

I To HBO? Yes No 

.• * 
■How many channels do you receive? ; __ , 



t 



No 



Do you own a videotape recorder? Yes 

flow many hours does your family watch TV in an average week?___ _ __ 

I Which nights of the week are you as a family likely to be watching TV together? • 
(Please circle as many answers as apply to you.} 

| Sunday Monday Tuesday ' Wednesday Thursday Vri day Saturday None regularly 

e 

I 

ERJC HtS 



\ . - 2 - « 

ich word(s) of those below best describe how you feel about children's TV 
ewing? (Please check as many as apply.) 



Entertaining 

Boring 

Relaxing 

A waste of 
time 



Stimulating 
Harmless 
Worthwhile 
Necessary 



Harmful 
Amusing 
Stupid 
Fulfilling 



lease check off as many of the following statements as apply to your TV set's operation, 
At my house,, the TV is oh most of the afternoon. 

•At mv house, the TV is usually on during dinn e r. , ' . 



Mat do you a 



At my house, the TV is on most of the evening, 
s a family talk about while you are watching TV? 




Do you and/or other members of your family often do any^ng other than talk while watch- 
ing TV? (Mark as many as, apply.. 



Read 
Eat 

Persona'! griming 
(self or others) 

TOther (whai?) ._ 



Play games 

Do handwork 
(crafts, paperwork) 

Do homework 



Sleep 

f 

Household 
chores 



/. 



What shows do you as a family try to watch together whenever they are broadcast? 



ERIC 



12,'J 



=3--— - 



at programs 



Cor types of programs) do you tr'y to encourage your children to watch? 



What programs (or types o 
tch? 



/programs) do you discourage or not allow your children to 



hat programs Cor types of programs) do you u^^watcjL^^ 



hat programs Cor types' of programs 
bout? 



) are your children most likely to ask you questions. 



Lt "programs Cor types of programs) a;e most likely to lekdt ^lly discussion? 
ave any shows led to taking a trip or reading a book? 

" . uo? , Qr 4 times ■ " yes, more than 4 times no, never 

y es r once or twice yes, 3 om times » 

If yes, what shows?_ . : : - 



• <■ ,,u Qn vnn aw watchinq with your children, how 
During 1 hour of ^ening TV programing, w e y c0 J rda ls? . 
Miany. discussions or comments are usually maae 

12 3 4 " 5 



0 



i*n what is the total amount of time your family spends talking 
On an- average evening, what is tne totai ^ u . 
together about the television programs being viewed. 

, . • c ln min 10-20 min. m ore than 

0 m1n. 1-5 min. 5-10 mm. ^ 20 mrn^ 



What programs do your 



children watch for educational purposes?^! 



What TV content do you try 



to expUm-toyour children' „_ — 



limit the amount of tim.e -your chiTdVen watch TV? 

not relevant 




P 



If yes, how many hours per day do you permit? 



If yes,, how 

none rare 



9 
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. . 1st child 2nd child^ 
often is the ljimited TV viewing rule enforced? 

ly | s ometimes often always 



3rd child 



_not applicable 



12i 




- 4 - 



m many hours d1d(do)-your children watch TV: 

■' : 1st child 2nd child 3rd child 

.^-yesterday? ... hours: — " " 

on an average weekday? • hours: . _ — — ■ 

on an average Saturday? hours4 * /• — 

■ on an average Sunday? hours: - ■ 

low .any hours d^do) you and/or your spouse watch TV with your children: 

| . yesterday? hours: - 

. on an average weekday? hours: 

| : on an average Saturday? hours: 

".'on an average Sunday? hours: 



I 



lusband's occupation 



part-time.. .full time, 

part-time^ ful 1 ' t1n». 



JfJife's occupation — . — : — 

Husband's highest year of school completed , ■ 

life's highest year of school completed _ \ 

Total "fajnily annual income: (check one) 

_$0 : 10,000 _Jll.000 - 20,000 _$21,000 - 30,000 _$31,000 + 
What clubs or organizations doe, each family member actively participate in? 
• Husband — ' : ~ 



Wife 



Oldest child 

Second child 

Third child — 

Other household members 



•Please mark one of the following categories: 

_ Both husband and wife completed questionnaire 

W ife completed questionnaire ; 

\ Husband completed questionnaire • 

\ . Another household member completed questionnaire 

\ , . Rel ati ons hi p : — ' 
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1981 Spring Survey, Final Summary 



No Answer 
Disconnected 
.Refused 
Participants 



Participants? 
Children, w/TV on 
Children, TV off 



Children," 



don't own TV 



No children, TV on 
No children j TV off 
No children, no TV 



* Ml: 


Percent 


591 


20.23% 


470 


16.08% 


563 


19.27% 


1,298 


44.42% 


2,922 


•100.00% 


443 


90.41% 



44 
3 ~ 
490 

500 
283 
25 
808 



8.98% j 137.75% 
0.61% ) ; 
100.00% | 

j 

61.88% ) 
) 

35.02% ) i 62.25% 

) " 
3.09% ) 

100.00% 



Families 


with Children and with leievision 


On 




bv Ethnicity. 


- * 




■ 


percent ot 




Ethnicitv 


Sample 


Anglo 


289 


65.2% • 


Black 


55 

• 


12.4% 


Mexican-American 


62 


14.0% 


Other 


* 21 


4.7% 


No Response 


16 


3.6% 




443 


•-' 100.0% 
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Families with Children and w ith Television On 
bv Housing . , 

Housing Percent of 

Pattern Sample 

Urban 130 29.3% 

Suburban . 188 42.4% 

Rural 77 17.4% 

Other* 32 1 ' n 

No Response J£ _3 i 6% 

443 100.0% 



* Includes "don't know" answers. 



Age of Oldest Child 

0-5 Years 67 15.1% 

6-9 Years 80 18.135 

/ 

10-14 Years 133 30.0% 

1.5-17 Years . 139 31.435 

No Response _24 5.4% 

443 100.0% 



/ . 



Families with Children with Television On -• 
b y Family Structure . 



Family Percent of 

Structure Sample . . 



Married Parent 

Families " 359 81.0% 



Single Parent . . 

Families 51 .11-5% 

17 3.8% 



Fami 1 i es 
Other 
No Response 



16 3. 6% 

443 100.0% 



Question 11 : 



"Did anyone say something in the two 
minutes before the phone rang?" 



Families with Children 
With Television ON 

Program * 49 11.1% 

Non-program -89 20.1% 

No 305 68.8% 

443 100.0% 



-ft 



Program ConroenQ in Two Minutes 
Before Phone Rang. 



Explanatory 

Evaluative 

Other 



: Program Comments Percent 



6 
6 

37 
49 



12.2% 
12.2% 
75.5% 
100.0% 



Program Comments in Two Minutes 
Before Phone Rang by Ethnicity. 



Anglo 
Black 

Mexican-American 



Program 
Comment 


Total 
Sample 


Percent 


34 


289 


11.856 


8 


55 


14.5% 


5 


62 


8.U 
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Program Comments in Two Minutes 
Before Phone Rang by Family Structure. 

Program 
Comment 

Married 43 
Single Parent 4 
Other 1 



Total 

Sample Percent 

359 12.0% 

51 ' 7.8% 

17 5.9% 



Program Comments in Two Minutes 
Before i i.one Rang by Housing. 



Program Total Percent of 

Comments Sample Sample 

Urban T8 130 13.8% 



Suburban 



25 188 ^13.3% 



Rural 5 77 • 6.555 



132 



Question 14 : 

"Are they doing anything else?" 

Nothing 246 55.5% 

Talking 3 0.7% 

Reading . * 22 5.0% 

Eating 48 ' 10.8% 

Grooming 5 1.1% 

Playing Games * ' 20 4.5% 

Handwork' l 5 1.1% 

Homework" 24 5.4% 

Sleeping 5 1.1% 

Chores ^ 26 5.9% 

Other • 28 6.3% 

No Response JLL 2.5% 

443 100.0% 



V 
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Family Co-Viewing . 



Child Alone 
Child w/Sibling(3) 
Child w/Adult(s) 
Adult(s) Only 
Other 

No Response 



84 

44 
143 
W6 
4 

12 

443' 



19.0%, 
9.9% 
32.3% 
35.2% 
0.9% 
2.7% 
100.0% 
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Family Co-Viewing by Ethnicity. 



% of % of % of 

Anglo Anglo Black Black Mex-Amer. Mex-Amer. 
Co-viewin g Sample Co-viewing Sample Co-viewing Sample 



Child Alone 
Child w/Sibling(s) 
Child w/Adult(s) 
Adult(s) Only 



57 


19.7% 


17 


30.9% 


7 


11.3% 


28 


' 9.755 


7 


12.7% 


6 


9.7% 


101 


34*. 9% 


15 . 


27.3% 


25 


40.3% 


103 


35.6% 


... 16 


29.1% 


24 


38.7% 



1 



10" 
-L *^ O 

*■ ■ ' 

O ' . ' ' J 
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Family Co-Viewing by Housing. 





Urban 

Co- viewing 


% of 
Urban 
Sample 


Suburban 
Co- viewing 


% of 
Suburban 
Sample 


Rural 
Co-viewing 


% of 
Rural 
Sample 


Child Alone 


25 


19.2% 


41 


21.8% 


. 12" 


15.6% 


Child w/Sibling(s) 


14 


To. 8% 


12 


6, ? A% 


13 ' 


16.9% 


Child w/Adult(s) 


43 


33.1% 


72 


38.3% * 


22 


28.6% 


Adult(s) Only 


48 


36.9% 


63 


33.5% 


30 


38.9% 



V 



• ' . 136 



Family Co-Vi ewi ng by Fami 1 v Structure , 

0 



Child Alone 
Child w/Sibling(s) 
'Child w/Adult(s) 
A'dult(s) Only 



Married Married 
Co- viewing ; Sample 



' % of 

' Single Single % of 

Parent Parent Other Other 

Co-viewing Sample Co-viewing Sample 



68 


18.9% 


11 


21.6% 


5 


29.4% 


; 36 


"10.0% 


7 


13.7% 


1 


5.9% 


120 


33.4% 


19 


. ^37 .3% 


4 


23.5% 


135 


37.6% 


. 14 


27.4% 


7 


41.2% 



pi 



Question 15: 



"Who Selected the Program?" 



Father 
Mother 
Child 
Nobody 
Don't know 
No response 




ERIC 



125 
154 
48 
18 
19 
443 



17.8% 
28.2% 
34.8% 
10.8% 
4.1% 
4.3% 
100.% 



1 °R 
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Who Selected Program by Age of Child 



0-5 Percent of 6-9 Percent of 10-14 Percent of 15-17 Percent of 
Years Sample ' Years Sample Years Sample Years Sample 



15 

30 
24. 
1.0 



Father 


21 


31 .'3% 

i 


Mother 


25 


37.3% 


Child 


5 


7.5% 


Nobody 


10 


14.9% 


Dpn't Know 


6 


9.0% 



18.8% 


20 


15.0% 


29 


20.9% 


37.5% 


31 


.23 JS% 

i 


34 


24.5% 


30.0% -,, 


60 


45.1% 


62 


44.6% 


12.5% 


18 


13.5% 


9 


6.5% 


' 1>3% 


3 


2.3% 


5 


3.6% 



li 



9 
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Who Selected the Program by Family Structure 



Two Percent of Single Percent of Other Percent of 
Parent Sample Parent Sample Sample 



Father 


39 


11.5% 


7 


13.7% . 


1 


9.1% 


Mother 


126 


37...21 


20 


39.2% 


4 


36.4% 


Child 


102 


30.1% . 


17 


33.3% • 


6 


54.5% 


Nobody 


72 


21.2% 


7 


13.7% 


,0 " 


0% 



140 



Who Selected the Program by Housing 



Father" 
Mother 
Child 
Nobody' 



Urban 

13 

' 49 




27 



Percent of 
Sample 


Suburban 


Percent of 
Sample 


Rural 


Percent of , 
•Sample . 


10.4% 


25' 


13.9% ' 




" 9.3% 


39.2% 


61 


33.9% 


33 


44.0%- . 


— 28t8% 


— —66 


-33.3% 


21 - 


28.0% 


21.6% 


34 


18.9% 


14 


18.7% 



/ 



" jjholeTected the Pro gram bv EthrvTcity 



Anglo 



Percent of 
-Sample 



Black 



Percent of 
Sample 



Mex.-Am, 



Father 


33 , 


12. H . 


5 


8.1% 


7 


Mother 


101 


37.0% 


25 


40.3% 


21 


Child 


87 


31.9% 


19 


30.6% 


13 


Nobody 


52 


/ 19.0% 


13 


21.0% 


11 



Percent of 
Sample 



13.5% 
4o.4% 
,25. 0%. 
21.1% 



/ 



© 
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Question 16: "Did You Plan ^to Wat ch This Program?" 



Yes 

Sort of 
No 

No Response 



233- 

31 
147 

22 
443 



"52.6% 
7.0% 
35.4% 
5.0% 
100.0% 




















H 

— - 


^-RT-anTrecTTo Watch' Program by Aqe of Child 






















| 0-5 
1 Years ' 


Percent of 
Sample 


6-9 
Years 


Percent of 
Sample 


10-14 
Years 


Percent of 
Sample 


15-17 
Years 


Percent of/ 
Sample/ 


1 Yes . 32 


47.8% 


46 


57.5% 


78 


58.6% 


76 


54.7% 


• Sort of 5 


7.5% 


7 


8.8% 


7 , 


5.3% 


12 


8.6% 


' No - 29 


43.3% 


26 


. 32.5% . 


48 


36.1% 


50 


36.0% 



o 

ERIC 
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Planned to Watch Program by Family Structure 





Two 
Parent 


Percent; of 
Sample 


Single 
Parent 


Percent of 
Sample 


Other 


Percent of 
Sample 


Yes 


™~188 


53.0% 


32 


64.0% 


10 


' 90.9% 


Sort of 


28 


7.9% 


X 3 


6.0% 


o 


0% 


No 


139 


36.3% 


15 


30.0% 


1 


9.1%./''"- 



9 
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11 



A 



Sort of 
No 



Planned to Watch Program by Housing 



Urban 


Percent of 
Sample 


Suburban 


Percent of 
Sample 


Rural 


Percent of 
Sample 


75 


58. h 


95 


50. 5% .. 


48 


61.5% 


" 7 


5.42 


13 


6.9% 


7 • 


9.0% 


47 


36.4% 


80 


' 42.635' 


23 


29.5%;,' 




T 





Anglo 


<> 

Percent of 
Sample 


Black 


> 

Percent of 
Sample 


Mex.-Aiiu* 


Percent of 
Sample 
















Yes 


150 


52.6% 


44 


69. 8% 


29 


53, 75* 


Sort of 


25 - 


8.8*. 


4~"" 


■^-•6.31 


•' ^ 


''3.7% 


No 


no 


38.6% 


15 


23.8%^ 

— n 


23 


42.6% 



A. 



ERIC 



1 .4** 



0 



Quesfi^T8r~""' r Hav&~there been any comments or disc ussions 
about the TV program since^thTTT~was— v 
' turned on this evening?" 



Yes 

No 1 

' Don't Know 
No Response 



88 
312 

23 
20 
4.43 



19.9% 
70.435 

4.5% 
100.0% 



11 



Q 
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Question 18a: "If yes, who was talking or 
listening in the discussion?" 



Parent/parent 
Parent/child 
Child/child 
Other 



24 
39 

n 
U 

87 



27.6% 
44.81 
12.6% 
14>9> 
100.0% 



\ 
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Family Comments about TV Program by Age of Child 





0-5 
Years 


Percent of 
. Sample 


6-9 

Years 


Percent of 
Sample 


10-14 
Years 


Percent of 
Sample • 


15-17 
Years 


-"Percent trf ' 
Sample 




9 




19 , 


23.8% 


33 


24.8% 


. 25 


. 18.0% 


No 


56- 


83.6% 


56 


. 70.0% 


86 


' 64.7% 


109 


78.4% 


D^i' t Know 


1 


1.5% 


4 


5.0% 


10 


7.5% 


3 


2.2% 



/ 



tit 
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Family Discussions about TV by Ethnicity 



Discussion 
Reported 



Percent' of Percent of ' Percent of 

Anglo Sample Black Sample,, Mex.-Am. Sampl e 



63 



■ No Discussion 

Reported 21 1 



22.0% 



Don't Know 



73.5% 
13 4.5% 



11 

47 
5 



17.5% 

74.6% 
7.9% 



10 

41 
4 



18.2% 

74.5% 
7.3% 



• ^ " • ; ' 151 
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Family Discussions about TV by Family Structure 



Two Percent of Single Percent of Percent of 

Parent Sample Parent Sample Other Sample 

M Reporied ' 72 ' 20.2* 13 25.5% 2 18.2% 
167 . ' 74.8% 33 . 64.7% 9 81.8% ' 



Don't Know 



18 5.0% >5 9.8% 



)% 



•s 



Family Pi scussi on about TV by Hbus 1 ng 



Percent of Percent of . Percent of 

Urban ' Sample Suburban Sample Rural Sample 



Discussion 
Reported 



32 24.4% 



42 



22.2% 



10 12.8% 



No Discussion 
Reported 



93 71.0% 



136 



72.0% 61 78.2% 



Don't Know 



4.6% 



n 



5.1 



9.0% 



fro 



Question 19: "Is there usually discussion 
when your family views this program?" 



Yes Sometimes No Don't Know No Response 
Discussion 60 13 13 1 . 2 



Reported 



(67.4%) (14.6%) • (14.6%) (T.W) (2-2%) 



No Discussion 46" 57 88 10 HI 

Reported • (14.7%) (18.3%) (28.2%) (3.2%) (35.6%) 



15-4 



Question 20: "Why is your family watching t his program?" 

Educational 43 9.7% 

Entertainment 254. 57.3% 



Babysitter 



1 0.2% 



Something To Do . 82 18.5% 

Don't Know 40 9.0% 

No Response _23 — h¥k 

443 100.0% 
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1^ 



Educational 
Entertainment 
Babysitter , 
Something To Do 
Don't Know 



Reason for Family Watchi 


ng Program by Age of ChTId 




0-5 


Percent of 




Percent of 


^0- 14 


Percent of 


15-17 


Years 


Sample 


Years 


Sample' 


" Years 


Sample 


Years 


6 


9.0% 


10 


12.5% 


■ 17 


12.8% 


11 


36 


. 53.7% 


■ 52 


65.0% 


77 


57.9% / 


• 85 


0 


055 


■ o- 


0% 


0 


0% 


.' 0 


14 


20.9% 


11 


13.8% 


26 


19.5% 


28 

* 


8 


11.9% 


5 


6.3% 


12 


^9.0% 


14 



Sample 

7.9%. 
6>2% 
0% 
20.1% 
10.1% 



156 



Reasons for Watching Program by Family Structure 



Two Percent of Single 
Parent ' Sample Parent 



Educational 57 15.3% .5 

Entertainment 213 57.1% 29 

Something To Do 70 18.8% 10 

Don't Know 33 8.8% 7 



Percent of 
Sample 


Other 


Percent 
Sample 


9.8% 


1 


9.1% 


56.9% 


10 


90.9% 


19.6% 


0 


0% 


13.7% 


0 


0% 



Reasons for WatcHj-n'g Program by Ethnicity 



Anglo 



Per/cent of 
Sample 



Educational 


31 


11.0% 


Entertainment 


159 


56.6% 


Something To Do . 


63 


• 11 Ai 


Don't Know 


28 


io. oi 



Percent of 
Sample 




Mex.-Am. 
2 

32 

11-' 
5 



Percent of 
Sample 



4.0% 
64,0% 
22.0% 
10.0% 



ERIC 



Question 21: "Do you think your children are 
learning something from the progr am?'' 



Yes 

Maybe 

No 



o 16i 
ERIC 



92 20.8% 
50 11.31' 
.239 .-^ 54.0% 



Don't know 26 . 5*9% 

No response 



36 8.1% 
443 100.0% 



Children Learning from Program by Age of Child 



0-5 Percent of 6-9 Percent of 10-14 Percent of 15-17 Percent of 
Years ' Sample Years Sample Years Sample Years Sample . 



Yes 

Maybe 

No 

Don't Know 



9 


13.4% 


23 


28.8% 


"■^36 


27.1% 


22 


15.8% 


3 


4.5% 


8 


10.0% 


20 


15.0% 


18 


12.9% 


44 


65.7% 


45 


56.3% 


61 


45\9% 
8.3% 


90 


64.7% 


6 


8.9% 


2 . 


2.5% 


n 


6 


4.3% 



ERIC 



16. 
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Children Learning from Program by Family Structure 



0 



Two Percent of Single Percent of 
Parent Sample Parent Sample 



Percent of 
Other Sample 



Yes 


75 


21.9% 


12 


23.5% 


4 


40.0% 


Maybe 


45 


13.2% 


3 . 


5.9% 


1 


10.0% 


No 


200 


58.5% 


33 


64.7% 


4 


40.0% 


Don't know 


22 


§,4% 


3 


, • 5.9% 


1 


10.0% 



162 
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Children Learning from Program by Housing 



. Percent of Percent of Percent of 

Urban Sample Suburban Sample Rural Sample 



Yes 


28 


23.01. 


46 


25,. 1% 


14 ■ 


18.2% 


Maybe 


17 


13.9% £ 


23 


• 12.6% 


8 


10.4% 


No ' 


69 


56.6% / 


106 


57.9% 


49 


63.6%- 


Don't Know 


8' 


6.6%" /' 

, / 


8 


4.4% 


6 


7.8% 




Children Learning- frrom Program by Ethnicity 




Don 1 1 ^ow 

i 




Anglo 



Percent -of 
'Sample 



/ Percent of 
Black 3 Sample ' Mex«-Am. 



59 . 


?,1.3% 


'17 


-27.0% ; 


14. 

c 


39 


14.1% . 


3 


• 4.8%;-. „' 


/>. 7 


161 


. 58.1% 




65-;^ 


29 


18 


6,5% , • 


2 


3i ik < ; 


4 



Percent of 
Sample 1 

25.9% 
T3-. 0% ' 
53.7%. 

.■.'*7*4t- 
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Children Learning from Prograrnvnth Family Discussion 



Family No Family 

Discussion Percent of Discussion Percent of 
Reported Sample Reported Sample 



Yes 


29 


34.9% 


53 


18.0% 


Maybe 


18 


• 21. 7% 

V 


30 


10.2% 


No 


36, 


43.4% 


193 


65.4% 


Don't Know 


0 


0% 


19 


6.4% 



/••• 



Question 17: "Does your family usually 
watch this program?" 



Yes 

Sometimes 
No , 

Don'jt Know 
No Response 



188 
53 

122 
10 
70 

443 

/ 



42.4% 
.12.0% 
27.5% 
2.3% 
15.8% 
100.0% 
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Family Usually Watches 



Program by Age of Child 



0-5 
Years 



Percent of 
Sample 



6-9 Percent of 10-14 Percent of 15-17 Percent of 
Years Sample Years Sample Years Sample 



Yes 


30 


44.8% 


44 


55. 


0% 


52 


39.1% . 


67 


48.2% 


Sometimes ' 


12 


17.9% 


6 


7. 


5% 


17 


12.8% 


16 


11 .5% 


No 


20 


29.9% 


22 


27. 


5% 


43 


32.3% 


45 


32.4% 


Don't Know 


0 


0% 


1 


1. 


3% 


3 


2.2% 


3 


2.2% 


No Response 


4 


5.9% 


7 


8. 


8% 


17 


12.8% ' 


8 


5.8% 
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Children Learning from Program by 
Program Usually Watched 



Children 
Learning 


Yes 


Sometimes 


No 


Don't Know 


Yes 


57 


7 


19 


0 


Maybe 


26 


7 


10 


1 


No 


96 


34 


89 


3 


Don't Know 


9 


5 


4 


6 
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APPENDIX C 



First Special Analysis Tables 



ERLC 
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Special Analysis of Who Selected Program* 



Parent 


84 


35.4% 


Child 


122 


51.535 


Other 


23 


9.7% 


Don 1 1 Know 


8 


3.4% 




237 


100.0% 



.* Sub-sample of families with at least one 
child 14 years old or younger and child 
watching television 



.171? • 



Special Analysis of Planning to Watch Program* 



ERIC 



Yes, planned to 
watch program 

Sort of planned to 
watch program 

No, did not plan to 
watch program 

No Answer 



138 


58.2%- 


19 


8.0% 






77 


32.5% 


■-•3 


1.395 


237 


100.0% 



* Sub-sample of families, with-at least one 
child 14 years old or younger and child 
watching television 



17, 



\ 

' ...\„. 



Special Analysis of Family tknailv Watches Program 



Yes 
' Sometimes 

No 

Not Applicable 

c 

Don't Know 




100.0% 



* Sub-sample of families with' at least one child 14 
years old or younger and child watching television 



/ 



1 7<> 

j- * lis, 



Speci al Analysis o f Family Discussion 
. about TV Hrogram* 



Comments about Program 


56 


23.6% 


No Comments about Program 


168 ' 


70.9% 


Don't Know 


11 


4.6% 


No Answer 


2 


0.8% 




237 


100.0% 



Sub-sample of families with at least one child 
14 years old or younger and child watching tele. 



vision 



Special Analysis of Family Discussion 4 
"/ J about TV Program* 



Parent/Parent 


5 

M 


8.9% 


Parent/Child 


37 


66. n 


Child/Child 


9 


16.1% 


Other 


2 


3.6% 


No Answer 


_3 


5.4% 




56 


100.0% 



* Sub-sample of families with, at least 
one child 14 years old or younger and 
child watching television t 



Special Analysis of Why Families Wat ch Program* 



Educational 


25 


.10. 5% 


Entertainment 


154 


63.7% 


Babysitter 


0 


0 


Something to do 


35 


14.8% 


Don't know 


22 


9.3% 


No Answer 


1 


0.4% 




237 


100.0% 



* Sub-sample of families with* at least one child 0 
14 years old or younger and child watching 
television 



Special Analysis of Chi ldren Learning 
from TV Program* . 



Yes 


65 


27.4% 


Maybe 


37 


16,0% 


No 


- 117 


49.4% 


Don't Know 


16 


6.8% 


No Answer 




' 0.4% 




237 100.0% 



* Sub-sample of families -with at least 
one child 14 years old or younger an* 
.child watching television 



176 



